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THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION... 


by Samuel G. Inman 


M... is a country of mystery. Mystery concerning its 


past, with the always-unanswered questions: who were the 
early inhabitants? how many tens of thousands of years 
did the predecessors of the Mayans and Toltecs live in the 
land? what have been the deviating developments of 
their civilization? Mystery concerning the introduction of 
European Christian culture: what were the purposes and 
power behind the strange mixture of religion and exploita- 
tion exercised by Cortez, his soldiers, his priests and their 
successors during three centuries when churches and uni- 
versities, feudal estates and slaves so strongly mingled in 
the glory and shame of the colonial period? Mystery today, 
as one walks among the silent spaces surrounding the pyra- 
mids of the Sun and the Moon or in the markets of the 
crowded cities and tries to imagine what is stirring in the 
breast of the Indian, carrying on his back the burdens of 
a machine civilization—but carrying in his heart, who 
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knows what kind of judgment of this modern life imposed 
upon him? 

Or one visits with a mestizo, the average Mexican, and 
tries to ferret out whether he is more Indian or more Iber- 
ian. Or he calls on the official in the Revolutionary gov- 
ernment and tries to balance the advanced social program 
inaugurated for the underdog with the stories of graft and 
assassination of enemies that persist concerning many such 
servants of the people. Or one talks, on the one hand, with 
a foreign businessman, who relates the abuses, the extrava- 
gances, the confiscatory measures that are bound to ruin 
the country; or, on the other hand, visits a North American 
missionary, who points with enthusiasm to the government's 
new educational programs which, he says, are transform- 
ing the land. Or one talks with the leaders of the dominant 
Church, who insist that Mexico is following Russia in its 
determination to uproot all religion from the life of the 
nation—only later to meet with a liberal who declares that 
the present movement to limit religious activities is but to 
give Mexico the chance that has never been hers, to choose 
her own course, unencumbered by an all-powerful agency 
of fanatacism. 

Then, overcome by the mystery of it all, one sits down 
in the public plaza, in the midst of the most lovely flowers, 
the most gorgeous buildings and the most loathsome of 
beggars, to meditate on all these questions. He looks away 
over the horizon to the overpowering, snow-capped cone 
of Popocatepetl and wonders if that hoary old monarch of 
volcanoes, his cheeks so white, his smoky breath so black, 
will, just as he has before buried countless representatives 
of a forgotten civilization, again belch forth the consuming 
fire that will obliterate his present confiding neighbors. 

_ But one will not be seated on his plaza bench for very 
long today before an irresistible optimist, a representative 
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of an entirely new phase of national life, will come along 
and begin to talk about the Revolution. For whatever one 
may think about the advantages and disadvantages of the 
new political, economic and social program of the govern- 
ment, he is bound to recognize that the Revolution has 
brought a new spirit. 

The primary reason for this overpowering feeling of 
mystery is no doubt the presence of both the ancient and 
the modern, each of them giving the impression that it is 
overcoming the other. The Mexican is made up of two 
original stocks, the Indian and the Iberian. While in blood 
the Indian element predominates in most Latin American 
countries, the stronger thought influences are those which 
spring from the Iberian people—the Spanish and the Por- 
tuguese, who introduced their culture through the conquis- 
tadors and the missionaries, superimposing it upon the na- 
tive populations of America. That culture was so vigorous, 
sO incisive, so clear-cut, so accustomed to dominate, that 
ever since its arrival on this continent it has directed the life 
of what we call Latin America. 

The Iberian Peninsula probably more than any other 
part of the world has had a cosmopolitan background, for 
it is there that the Occident and the Orient have met. It 
was through Spain that Europe largely received Grecian 
art, Oriental paper, Byzantine architecture and Arabian 
science. So the Iberians became a cosmopolitan as well as 
a peculiar people, living in the Occident but continuing 
to maintain the psychology of the Orient, with its love of 
the abstract, the philosophical, the poetical, the theological, 
with its emphasis on patience, on personal dignity, on the 
indirect approach, on form, politeness, tradition, on loyalty 
to friends and hatred of enemies, on patriarchal family life, 
on individual rights as more important than duties to or- 
ganizations. 
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If the Spaniard who came to America had an inter- 
national background, so did most of the Indian races in 
America with whom he mixed his blood. The greater part 
of the aboriginal population represented highly developed 
civilizations which had received contributions, as had the 
Iberians, from many different cultures. The conquistador, 
according to the best authorities, came to America to meet 
a people who, like himself, had come from Asia, although 
in all probability this people had proceeded around Bering 
Strait instead of through Arabia and North Africa. Of 
course, there is as yet no such certainty about the various 
stages in the development of the American Indians as there 
is about the Iberian, but it is important to emphasize the 
fact—made clearer every day by the astonishing discoveries 
of the archaeologists in Mexico, Central America and the 
Andean countries—that here, much earlier than on the 
Iberian Peninsula, there was developed a remarkable civil- 
ization. 

Investigations indicate that only twice has man been 
able, in an independent way, to elevate himself from bar- 
barism to civilization. ‘This phenomenon has occurred once 
in what has been known as the Mediterranean Crescent and 
once again in the American regions from Mexico to Peru. 
Profound differences exist between the early Mediterra- 
nean or Chinese culture and that of America. For example, 
as barley, oats, wheat and rice were characteristic of the 
Old World, so maize was the basic cereal of America. 
These early cultures were independent of each other. 

With the archaic as a basis, two admirable cultures 
came into being: the Mayan in southeastern Mexico and 
Central America and the Toltec on the Mexican plateau. 
“With consideration for the limitations of their facilities, 
the Mayans were the greatest race that ever lived on this 
earth,” says Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley of the Carnegie Insti- 
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tute, a specialist on these people. Few modern cities have 
more impressive buildings than those carved and painted by 
Mayan workmen. Some of their pyramids were as tall as 
our modern ten-story buildings. In their temples wise men 
devoted themselves to interpreting the will of the gods who 
would, if pleased, bestow the benevolent gifts of rainfall 
and sunshine which insured prosperity. But an angry god 
might send drought and disease. ‘The Mayans hoped that 
by studying astronomy they would be able to work out the 
principles on which the deities operated the universe, and 
their calendar was more accurate than the one used by the 
Spaniards when the latter arrived in America. 

On the central plateau of Mexico were the Toltecs, 
who came from the north, it is believed, about the eighth 
century A. D. They did not rise to the height of their 
supremacy until about the twelfth century. Their great 
hero, Quetzalcoatl, lived in the twelfth century and ruled 
in a progressive manner. He captured Chichen Itza from 
the Mayans and much of their culture as well. He pro- 
moted road building and trade in Mexico, revived Mayan 
classical learning, translated the Mayan calendar and math- 
ematics into Mexican. After death, Quetzalcoatl was dei- 
fied as the powerful Feathered Serpent, God of the Winds, 
and possessor of various other attributes. 

The Toltecs were conquered by the greatest of the war- 
riors of that day, the Aztecs. Spanish writings relating to 
the conquest of Mexico treat extensively of the Aztecs. 
Documents recently discovered reveal that they had a liter- 
ature and that at least several hundred volumes of it still 
exist. Dr. John Hubert Cronyn tells us that after the con- 
quest, Spanish priests in their mission schools had transcrip- 
tions made of Aztec hymns, songs, rituals, legends and 
other lore—literature which had not been written but was 
memorized and passed down orally from generation to 
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generation. These students in the Spanish missions took 
down the transcriptions on their parchment folios from the 
lips of pagan priests. 

Visitors to the temple of Quetzalcoatl and to the pyra- 
mids of the Sun and Moon, not far from Mexico City, will 
be interested to know that a long epic poem entitled “The 
Son of Quetzalcoatl” has been discovered. This, added to 
other legends, gives the Aztecs a more extensive and varied 
collection of sacred literature than is found in the Bible. 
There have also been found eighteen dictionaries, many 
rituals, court songs, ceremonial writings about every phase 
of social and family life, temple literature, hymns and sev- 
eral volumes embodying the science of that period, which 
included botany, zoology, astrology, astronomy and medi- 
cine. 

We might think of the Mayans, with their wonderful 
architecture and their learning, as the Greeks of America; 
and the Aztecs, the great fighters, as the Romans. These 
fine civilizations were ruthlessly destroyed by the Spanish 
conquistador, not because of race prejudice, but because of 
his desire for gold and for religious dominance. At the 
same time, as soon as the rulers were eliminated and the 
Spaniards were assured of their political dominance so that 
unhindered they could exploit the riches of the country, 
they intermarried with the Indian women. Cortez himself 
selected the attractive Indian princess, La Malinche, for 
his wife, and gave other beautiful Indian maidens to his 
comrades in arms. While economically the Indian, from 
the beginning to the present, has been exploited by the 
whites, he has never been socially segregated from them. 
For the Mexican is neither a Spaniard nor an Indian, but 
a mestizo—a mixture of the two, when he is not of several 
bloods. He has no deep interest in keeping track of his 
racial antecedents such as has the North American. 
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The Liberators, on forming the new republic, had no 
other thought than that the Indians should have the same 
political rights as the whites. And in most cases they also 
moved immediately to set the slaves free. But in recogniz- 
ing the political rights of the Indian, they did not, un- 
fortunately, go further and restore his economic rights and 
encourage him to take his rightful place in the social life 
of the community. This problem was left for the present 
generation to face. 

The New Indian is a literary phrase often heard 
today. But it is more than a phrase; it involves a theory 
of racial fusion, of cultural amalgamation and of national 
creativeness. The term shows that Indian America ac- 
cepts the problem of the Indian as an internal problem, 
not as one from the ouside; as a potential source of power 
and not as a great drawback. The present-day Indian, 
therefore, must be regarded not as of a world apart but as 
an example of the contrast between Spain and aboriginal 
America, who must be converted into a new Indian who 
shall be foremost among all those who labor for the eco- 
nomic and spiritual rehabilitation of the nation. The 
schoolteacher, the missionary, the engineer, the true gov- 
ernment official must all be redeemers of the aborigines— 
creators of the New Indian. Moisés Saenz, who has made 
important studies of the Indians of Peru and Ecuador, 
speaks feelingly of the rediscovery of the first Mexicans, 
as follows: 

We saw our Indian, flesh of our flesh and bone of our 
bone, a silent mass, naked and hungry by our neglect and 
our cupidity; yet offering in dumb defiance, the gift of his 
art and tradition. We found him mute—millions not know- 
ing our tongue—we found him lost in the childish night- 


mare of his folklorish dreaming, uncomprehending or per- 
haps indifferent to the white man’s civilization.’ 


1Mexico: An Appraisal and Forecast (1929), p. 5. 
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The practical way young Mexico proposes to alleviate 
the Indian is clearly stated by a young Peruvian leader, 
José Carlos Mariategui, who was facing the same question: 


Those of us who study the Indian problem from the 
socialist standpoint begin by declaring their absolute sepa- 
ration from the point of view of the humanitarians and phil- 
anthropists who continue the apostolic battle of Padre de las 
Casas. Our first endeavor must be to establish the funda- 
mental economic character of this problem. We protest 
against the instinctive tendency to reduce this problem ex- 
clusively to one of pedagogy, ethics or morals in order to 
escape the total cost of an economic solution. We are not 
content with revising the rights of the Indian, his culture, 
his progress, his appreciation or his place in heaven. We 
begin by indicating his right to the land. 

Today 15 per cent of the Mexican population know 
only an Indian language or speak an Indian dialect by pref- 
erence. Seven hundred thousand speak the Nahuatlan 
tongue, half a million the Mixtec-Zapotecan, 450,000 the 
Maya-Quichuan, 300,000 the Otomi. There are thirteen 
languages completely independent of each other. There are 
approximately two and a half million pure-blooded Indians 
who today live in about the same primitive economic sys- 
tem, with no money or private property, as their ancestors 
did before the white man crrived. The Spaniard came not 
to establish a home but to exploit and return to his Euro- 
pean habitat. He did, however, intermarry with the In- 
dian, and actually stayed in America. The great churches 
and palaces which he built still exist. But the great tragedy 
of Mexico—and is it not also of all Latin America and the 
United States ?P—is that the white man and the red man have 
remained strangers. United they have been in blood, but in 
soul these two peoples have never understood each other or 
the modern world. Both have remained themselves, with 
little change, in these Southern lands—members of ancient 
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races, not yet convinced that modern political democracy 
or the machine age offers them what they desire. On one side 
is the Indian, passive, communistic, a lover of the “good 
earth,” a worshiper of nature; on the other is the Ibe- 
rian, with the tremendous activity of the conquistador, an 
individualist, shunning work, loving power, fanatically 
worshiping a warrior god. Today we know with more cer- 
tainty than ever before the strength of the American abo- 
rigines and the socialistic organization of their life, which 
was completely opposed to the individualistic concept of the 
conquerors. 

In the early civilizations of America, the cities were in 
charge of the women, who kept them clean; while the coun- 
try was for men, who defended it and made it produce. 
Land was distributed to each family; production was in 
common. The Indian knew nothing of the riches or pov- 
erty of individuals. He knew nothing of political parties, 
of business, of commerce or of social intrigues. In the Aztec 
Empire the clan, never the individual, formed the cell of 
society. The state was the supreme will, and the only com- 
merce that existed was in the hands of the state, a commerce 
without money. The state prevented the concentration of 
riches in a few hands and declared precious metals to be 
the property of the gods. Systematic colonization carried 
families from regions overpopulated to those where popu- 
lation was needed. Statistics were developed to a high 
point; each community knew the number of its people and 
of animals available. Social legislation protected invalids, 
indigents and other needy persons. The Indian neither con- 
sidered work a curse nor regarded it as the most important 
thing in life. He had learned to alternate between a life 
of contemplation and one of activity. He did not exhaust 
his energy in manual work but conserved something for 
spiritual activity. If he lived in harmony with nature, if 
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he worked faithfully and remained pure in thought, he be- 
lieved that his fields would produce abundant crops. In sev- 
eral Indian languages the ideas of duty and of happiness 
were expressed by the same words. 

Into this kind of communistic society came the indi- 
vidualistic Spaniard. Instead of identifying himself with 
the world around him, he regarded himself as superior to 
it. His military spirit, his disdain of work, his love for gold 
rather than for land, his superiority over nature led him 
to look at life differently from the Indian, whom he began 
to enslave. 

It was the absence of initiative in the Indian that per- 
mitted the Spaniard to conquer the civilized tribes, because 
the latter would make no move unless they were ordered to 
do so by their chiefs. The Spaniard, on the other hand, had 
as a background several centuries of experience in guerilla 
warfare with the Moors, and each individual had become 
a soldier capable of directing his own activities. He came 
to America, not to create new forms of life or to develop 
new religious liberty, but to transfer to the New World the 
systems of Spain itself. The “Laws of the Indies,” the legal 
provisions worked out with such great care by the mon- 
archy, were the most perfect ever developed for the gov- 
ernment of colonies. But the difficulty was that they were 
developed in Spain, to treat with Spanish conditions. As 
in so many other efforts to subject a foreign people to po- 
litical and religious control, the Spaniards took no account 
of the psychology of the Indians. They organized an eco- 
nomic system completely opposed to that to which the In- 
dians were accustomed. The real object of the system was 
to exploit the land and the mines for the benefit of the king 
and a few of his favored subjects. The conquistadors carved 
out for themselves farms which often embraced hundreds 
of square miles. Cortez reserved for himself an estate of 
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some 25,000 square miles. The agriculturally trained In- 
dians made good serfs for these estates. 

It must be recognized, however, that the Spaniard did 
endeavor to protect the Indian. The latter was given a priv- 
ileged place as a miner; Indian villages were organized in 
which the natives had special privileges, protected from the 
Spanish exploiters; and Indians were exempted from taxes 
which Spaniards were compelled to pay. The official 
attitude of the crown was against enslavement of the 
Indians. 

Three schemes were used to get the proper amount of 
work out of the Indian without legally enslaving him. The 
first was the Repartimiento, the assignment of groups of 
Indians to certain regions for work under supervision of 
their own foremen. The Encomienda, somewhat similar, 
made it permissible to draw upon Indians in certain speci- 
fied villages, with the proviso that the natives should be 
paid for their work, treated humanely and taught Chris- 
tianity. The Mita was a scheme, introduced later, provid- 
ing for a shift of gangs of workmen in order to keep them 
from being killed off by excessive labor, especially after so 
many had died as a result of the abuses in the mines. 

The elaborate legal provisions, apparently ameliora- 
tive and beneficent, were seldom carried out. Indians who 
did not succumb under the drive of forced labor were 
quickly reduced to sullen slaves or hied away to isolated 
spots where they continued, as far as possible, their ancient 
customs. All that was noble in the communism, the science, 
the architecture, the education and the religion of the na- 
tive Americans was ruthlessly plowed under by the Spanish 
colonial regime. While it is the hope of many today that 
this seed, after centuries of lying in the ground, will spring 
up in a noble crop of new life, yet in the early days it was 
most successfully suppressed by the Spanish dons who pro- 
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ceeded to become the visible power while they reduced the 
Indians to the status of mere peons. 

But the lords of the land themselves did not keep up 
with the rapidly shifting social changes which were affect- 
ing other countries—the important movements of the Re- 
naissance, the Reformation and the Industrial Revolution, 
which so profoundly transformed the rest of the Western 
world during the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. ‘The Spanish colonial system, enlightened in many 
ways, prohibited as far as possible intercourse between the 
Spanish colonies and the outside world. The Inquisition 
rigorously excluded from the colonies all but the most or- 
thodox of literature, not only in ecclesiastical but also in 
political and social fields, as it also excluded foreign vis- 
itors who might bring dangerous ideas or reports concern- 
ing such heretical movements as the English, French or 
American revolutions. Even the bulls of the Pope, himself 
a foreigner, could be transmitted to the colonies only 
through the Spanish crown, and foreign orthodox ecclesi- 
astics could visit the colonies only through the same per- 
mission. 

Mexican history, while in one way it is complicated, in 
another way is very simple. If you can remember five names 
and five dates with what they represent, you can visualize 
the panorama of four centuries. The first name is Cortez— 
1520. He brought a new political organization, a new re- 
ligion and a new social order and superimposed them by 
force upon the Indians. He created the great landed estates 
which up until the present have been the curse of Mexico. 
On these haciendas were developed industrial slavery or 
peonage. Indians were assigned officially to the owners of 
these great estates. This colonial period, with the enslaving 
and exploiting of the natives, lasted for three hundred years. 
The name of Cortez may stand for the beginning of the 
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great haciendas and their peon labor, which have cursed 
Mexico down to the present. 

Hidalgo—1810—is the next great name in Mexican 
history. He was a native Mexican, a parish priest. If you 
will keep in mind that he was a native Mexican, you will 
have one key to understanding the present religious contro- 
versy. He resented the exploitation of his people and de- 
clared independence from Spain in 1810. Hidalgo repre- 
sents the appeal of the humble Mexican, both within and 
without the Church, to get away from foreign dominance 
and to give the peon a chance. But he was excommunicated 
by his foreign superiors and shot. 

For fifty years following, there was a bloody struggle, 
with the landed interests and the clericals on the one side 
and the liberals or anti-clericals on the other. 

There comes at the end of this fifty years of bloodshed 
the third great name in Mexico’s history, Juarez—1857. 
He was a pure-blood Indian. He saw that Mexico needed 
not only political liberty but also ecclesiastical liberty. He, 
therefore, separated Church and State by the Constitution 
of 1857. Many of the laws which attract the attention of for- 
eigners today, as though they were new, were written in the 
Constitution of 1857. He was able to defeat Maximilian, 
who was sent by reactionary elements in Europe to throttle 
the Reform Movement. But divisions remained and Jua- 
rez’s own people started a revolt against him, and he died 
before he was able to put into effect the strong educational 
program which he planned. The name of Juarez represents 
the first serious effort to separate State from Church and 
eliminate the latter as a dominant political and economic 
factor; but practically this effort was not successful. 

The fourth great name in Mexican history is Porfirio 
Diaz—1884. He believed that Mexico needed peace and 
capital for its economic development. He rid the country 
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of revolution and bandits. He inaugurated a new economic 
age by turning over the national resources to a small group 
of Mexicans and foreign capitalists. During the Diaz re- 
gime about 54,000,000 acres of Mexican land were trans- 
ferred by various methods, fair and foul, to foreigners. Sen- 
ator Albert B. Fall, in constructing his argument for inter- 
vention in Mexico, which was one of the most iniquitous 
and far-reaching schemes ever proposed against a weak peo- 
ple, said in his report to the United States Senate in 1919 
that the total value of Mexico’s wealth was $2,434,000,000, 
of which $1,057,770,000 was owned by Americans and 
$584,000,000 by other foreigners. So the name of Diaz rep- 
resents the period in Mexican history when an effort was 
made to civilize the nation, by the introduction of modern 
industrial system backed by the new element of North 
American capital. But it was built on the same idea of 
privileges for the few and exploitation of the many. 

Diaz passed off the stage to give place to the fifth great 
man, Madero—ig1o. He was the first leader, though the 
new era might be equally represented by the names of Car- 
ranza, Obregon, Calles or Cardenas. With Madero began 
the new period from 1910 up to the present, designated by 
the Mexicans as the Revolution. 

The Mexican Revolution is the most tremendous event 
of the last three decades on the American continent. Like 
the upheavals in Russia, Turkey and China, it is notable for 
its fundamental rethinking and reorganization of all life. 
Its originality is shown in the fact that it preceded the Rus- 
sian Revolution, to which it is often erroneously traced, by 
some eight years. In its early days, under the leadership of 
Madero, it was principally interested in political questions; 
but under a group of young idealists, who surrounded Car- 
ranza, it soon adopted the socialistic program which was 
officially set down in the Constitution of Querétaro in 1917. 
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It must therefore be considered not as a military event, but 
as a social upheaval, a period of idealism, a revolution of 
the public mind. Probably not since the founding of the 
democracy of the United States of America has anything 
more original been undertaken in the New World. Turn- 
ing away from the foreign dominance of a white European- 
North American capitalistic regime, the leaders of the Rev- 
olution are attempting to find a new basic system that will 
follow the communal life of the original Mexicans, retain- 
ing from industrial civilization only enough of the machine 
to make life tenable in the modern world. The movement 
has been so incomprehensible to foreigners and to Mexicans 
who have held on to the ideals of European culture, pre- 
cisely because fundamental desires have been completely 
shifted into an urge, though still not clearly defined, for a 
new Indo-Americanism. Loyalty to native values has been 
made primal. Facing raw situations, Mexico has resolved 
to change wholesale formerly adopted principles of social 
life. Irrespective of customs, traditions and surface ap- 
pearances, the country has committed itself to a complete 
reorientation of political, social, educational and spiritual 
values. 

A new respect for work and a love for play has been de- 
veloped. The old worship of the hidalgo, the “son of some- 
thing,” along with the expending of mighty fortunes, both by 
government and by individuals, in display was frowned up- 
on. The Indian who had been forbidden in the time of Diaz 
to appear in the cities in native garb was now encouraged 
to live his own life, and the young people of the cities staged 
attractive Indian plays, glorifying the life of the Aztecs, 
the Mayans, the Zapotecs and the Yaquis. Opposed to 
the cientificos, who had ruled in a lofty manner, irrespective 
of the common people, the young revolutionists encouraged 
the rule of the middle and proletarian classes. They fled 
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from the dominance of French art, of Roman religion and 
of North American industrialism. A new order of crusad- 
ers developed in all fields, including education, labor, agri- 
culture, sanitation, art and literature. A round of visits 
paid to government leaders in Mexico City and some of the 
state capitols during the nineteen-twenties often made the 
visitor feel he was interviewing the successors of Old Tes- 
tament prophets. 

The forerunners of the Revolution, few indeed in 
number, might be divided into three sections. First were 
the liberal editors, who in spite of “dungeon, fire and 
sword” returned again and again from prison to resurrect 
their confiscated periodicals and renew the attack on tyran- 
ny and the capitalists. Among the most noted of these were 
Filomeno Mata, editor of E/ Diario del Hogar, and the 
Magon brothers, editors of Regeneracién. When the latter 
had to flee for their lives to the United States, this govern- 
ment, at the instigation of Mexico, hounded them unmerci- 
fully. Ricardo Flores Magon, a noble spirit akin to Eu- 
gene Debs, finally wasted away with tuberculosis in Leaven- 
worth prison, where, completely abandoned, he died in 
1921. Another group who attacked the dictator was com- 
posed of a small number of youthful opponents who were 
allowed their little fun, much like a jester enjoying priv- 
ileges from his king. Prominent among these were Diddoro 
Batalla and Querido Moheno, who attacked from the floor 
of the National Congress. The third group was composed 
of a baker’s dozen of young intellectuals, “the generation 
of 1910,” who challenged the whole basis of the national 
culture, which up to that time had been slavishly copied 
from abroad. The moral theory of the government follow- 
ing the reform of 1857 was based on the sterility of all in- 
quiry concerning the cause of the existence of man and of 
life—all was reduced to an investigation of positive facts, 
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social life being considered as only the prolongation of the 
struggle for existence which continues among all orders of 
organic life and in which the survival of the fittest is dem- 
onstrated. 

The dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz found in this philos- 
ophy of the survival of the fittest its defense of the immense 
differences between the small minority of the rich and the 
great majority of the poor. But the younger generation be- 
gan to challenge the sterile investigations of Darwin, Spen- 
cer and Comte concerning “first causes” and to urge the 
power of sentiment, the place of human conduct in a social 
world, the divine discontent of those who face social in- 
justice. 

I still have the notes I took in those early days, among 
which is the following report of an address made by young 
Governor Mireles Espinoza of Coahuila, on a certain morn- 
ing in 1920, when we visited together the National Prepar- 
atory School. In the following résumé of that address is a 
sample of the thinking of youth, who fifteen years later are 
still leading the Nation—although some, alas, have become 
middle-aged grafters, and others, worse still, disillusioned 
bureaucrats: 

When I entered the director’s room this morning, I saw 
upon the walls the picture of that great educator, Gabino 
Barreda, the founder of our normal school and undoubtedly 
the man who influenced, more than any other, our Mexican 
education. He was a positivist and with his strong doctrine 
broke down the old theological ideas in our educational 
system. This positivism at that time served a great purpose 
in that it freed us from the old, narrow, clerical bondage, 
but as it developed and came more and more to pervade our 
education, its influence became detrimental. It produced an 
intellectual class whose members believed that there was no 
such thing as a soul. Truth was a matter of diagram, of 


mathematics, of scientific demonstration. This is the ex- 
planation of the fact that the intellectuals of Mexico never 
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took any part in the Revolution. It was impossible for them 
to understand the longing of the common people. It is one 
of the most curious phenomena of history that a great revo- 
lution should take place among a people and the intellec- 
tuals be untouched by it. 

If we are to have a new nation, education must make 
it. But if we are not to fail like our predecessors, we must 
realize the absolute necessity of educating the soul. Far 
more important than teaching what the books say, than 
teaching certain theories of philosophy and science, is the 
work of developing the soul of young people in order that 
they may really love and serve their country. We young 
men who are leaders in the Revolution have been charged 
with being idealists, Utopians, with having nothing prac- 
tical in our program. We indeed are idealists. We have 
made many mistakes. We are not ashamed of being young 
or being idealistic. Mistakes we shall make in the future, 
but we will never make the fundamental mistake our prede- 
cessors made in thinking that all is materialistic, that the 
people are incapable of enthusiasm and of fighting for an 
ideal. 


For a time it seemed that terrific political turmoil 
might put an end to intellectual life; but the love for cul- 
ture, inherent in the Latin tradition, was triumphant. All 
through the ten years of fighting, with the younger members 
of the intelligentsia turned into soldiers, the efforts toward 
intellectual renewal, though disorganized, continued; and 
finally it gave to Mexico freedom in philosophy, literature 
and art—much more freedom, indeed, than was secured in 
politics. 

“No!” exclaimed the youthful Antonio Caso, attack- 
ing the sterile theory of man’s helplessness in the grip of 
natural law, “the universe is not simply a geometrical mon- 
ster, developing in the peace of its ineffable essence, dis- 
playing its infinite moods and attributes. Life cannot be re- 
duced to a logical analysis which on being approached dis- 
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appears in the details of the analysis and denies itself when 
its understanding is sought. The human soul is more than 
reason. It is what the history of man displays in the sym- 
bolic forms of heroism and love.’” 

The influence of such teaching by a youthful heretic 
in the staid positivist atmosphere of the old university was 
tremendous. It led to one of Caso’s disciples, the present- 
day labor leader, Vicente Lombardo Toledano, applying 
this theory to the Revolution, to give nearly two decades 
later an exceedingly important interpretation of the move- 
ment: “Socialism is not an end; it is not a fact; it is a way 
—a road by which it is proposed to give to man the riches 
of which he has been deprived by capitalism. It is the rec- 
ognition of man’s own spiritual power, which is the only 
thing that makes life worth the living and converts each 
human being into a joyful and never-tiring worker.”* 

A new orientation in the study of sociology, economics 
and law became evident in the National University. As 
for architecture, a movement to study Mexico’s colonial 
tradition was started in 1913 in lectures given especially by 
the youthful architects, Jesus Acevedo and Federico Maris- 
cal. This resulted in Mexico City’s now possessing scores 
of new buildings of varying excellence in which the old 
architecture is adapted to new purposes. 

In music not so much has been achieved, although it 
has taken its share in the renaissance, as those will testify 
who have heard Carlos Chavez direct the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra while it plays his own whimsical modern- 
istic overture “H.P.” (Horse Power). The interest in folk 
songs has become general; everyone sings them, as every- 
one delights in the pottery, the carving and the weaving 
of the Indians. 


2Conferencia sobre “La filosofia moral de D. Eugenia M. de Hostos.” 


8E] sentido humanista de la Revolucién mexicana,” Boletin Universidal de 
Mexico, Dec., 1930. 
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In literature, the changes have been less striking than 
in architecture or painting, because literature had already 
achieved considerable originality. At the same time, real- 
istic descriptions of army and political life in the Revolu- 
tion by authors like Mariano Azuela and Martin Luis Guz- 
man, whose best books have been translated into English 
under the titles respectively of “The Under Dogs” and 
“The Eagle and the Serpent,” have added new glory to 
Mexican letters. There is also a group of new writers on 
social themes, who, if they have not attained international 
fame, have at least enlivened the periodical literature of 
their own nation. 

The visitor to Mexico who wants to feel the meaning 
of the Revolution might first spend some time at the Sec- 
retaria de Educacién, which is headquarters for the new 
educational program fostered by the government. This is 
recommended not only because the educational program 
began and continues to be the most significant indication 
of Mexico’s new life, but especially because in the patio of 
this great building are found the murals of Diego Rivera. 
Is there anything like these murals anywhere else in the 
world? Around all four walls on the three extensive floors 
of this enormous edifice are found these astounding paint- 
ings. Here is the whole history of Mexico from the time 
Cortez began to exploit the Indians, on through the colon- 
ial period and the Republic down to and including the 
Revolution. Even the physical labor and the imagination 
involved are enough to make these paintings notable in 
modern art. But the social conceptions displayed, as one 
goes from one wall to another, from one floor to the next, 
reading the descriptions and tracing the irony, the suffer- 
ing, the joy and the final triumph of the common people 
—how it overwhelms one with the epic of Mexico! One 
of the most appealing frescoes depicts the armed Revolu- 
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tionist on horseback stopping to rest where the rural school- 
teacher, surrounded by children as poorly clad as herself, 
is ministering to her eager little friends. Another scene 
depicts a banquet, with good likenesses of Rockefeller, 
Morgan and Ford sitting at the table with rich Miss Mex- 
ico, trying to persuade her to drink sufficient wine, so they 
can take away her fortune. Full of significance also is the 
scene where Tagore and other philosophers are discussing 
their theories, with squatty, square-headed José Vascon- 
celos (the Minister of Education under whom Rivera was 
carrying out his commission), sitting on a stack of books, 
drinking in these theories, oblivious of all else in the world, 
a take-off not usually allowed by dignified officials. 

Turning from the paintings, let us lean over the bal- 
cony rail and watch the open-air theatre down in the patio. 
The stone carvings, the stage decorations and all the other 
equipment were recently made by Indian boys and girls, 
themselves in the process of becoming a part of the on- 
going artistic movement. Listen to the program now being 
given, which, along with a reproduction of Indian dances 
and music, presents many symbolic representations of the 
new freedom granted the common people by the Revolu- 
tion. Now let us go along the corridor to the office of 
the Department of Rural Schools. Here, if you have the 
good fortune I had on my last visit, you will find the chiefs 
of some distant tribes who have walked long distances over 
the mountains to pledge their support for a school they 
desire to have established in their village. 

In the beginning of the Revolution “effective suffrage 
and no re-election” was Madero’s motto, and Carranza op- 
posed the usurper Huerta on a program of restoring the 
Constitution. When the convention was called at Querétaro 
in 1917 to write a new constitution, a suggestive draft, sub- 
mitted by Carranza, as First Chief in Charge of the Exec- 
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utive Power, was largely based on the political document 
of 1857. But the radical social forces secured the adoption 
of three fundamental social articles, Nos. III, X XVII, and 
CXXITI. 

The Constitution of 1917 and the accompanying move- 
ment indicated that Mexico was moving toward the solu- 
tion of five major problems. 

First, Land. The great estates, some of them reaching 
into eight or ten millions of acres of land, handed down 
from the days of Cortez and increased during the Diaz 
regime, were to be returned to the people. The old com- 
munal lands of the Indians were to be restored and the 
Indians’ love of land was to be satisfied. 

Second, Labor. The peons on the great estates were 
bound to the land by debts. By legal and illegal means, 
the proprietor was able to hold these peons for his per- 
sonal service. When a hacienda was sold, the peons went 
along with the rest of the property. In the city the indus- 
trial laborers were alike exploited. In a strike in the Ori- 
zaba cotton mills, in the latter years of the Diaz regime, 
the laborers in great numbers were shot down by the mili- 
tary, the bodies of the unfortunate being carried by trains 
and dumped into the Gulf of Mexico. The longest article 
in the Mexican Constitution, and in some ways the most 
radical, is Article CX XIII, which provides for a modern 
labor program, not only allowing labor to organize but in 
detail exacting the eight-hour day, and the protection of 
women and children in every industry, and providing for 
most of the modern ideas of labor protection. 

Third, the Foreigner. From the days of Cortez down 
through the French intervention, the Mexican-American 
War and the industrialization period under Diaz, Mexico 
had been dominated by the foreigner. As the young revo- 
lutionists were fond of saying, “Mexico is a good mother 
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to the foreigner but a poor stepmother to the Mexican.” 
Article XXVII of the new Constitution, as well as several 
other articles, provided for the control of the foreigner in 
Mexico. Severe limitations were placed upon his right of 
ownership of lands and the subsoil, and wherever he had 
possessions in Mexico he was compelled to acknowledge 
himself as a Mexican insofar as the laws and courts of 
Mexico applied to him. In other words, foreign residents 
no longer would be allowed to ignore the courts of Mexico, 
even though they chose to make their appeals for justice 
through their own diplomatic representatives. 

Fourth, the Church. The laws of reform passed by 
the Juarez Administration from 1857 to 1867 undertook 
severely to control the Church. State and Church were 
separated, and the enormous amount of real estate owned 
by the Church but not used for the purpose of worship was 
confiscated. During the time of Diaz, however, these laws 
had been gradually relaxed. The young revolutionists were 
determined to keep the Church completely out of political 
life. New constitutional provisions declared that no for- 
eigner was allowed to exercise the ministry; that all eccles- 
iastical property, including church buildings, should be 
transferred to government ownership; that all priests must 
register with the authorities; that the states had the right 
to determine the number of priests to be allowed to exer- 
cise the ministry in each state; that priests were not al- 
lowed to vote or to criticize the government. 

Fifth, Education. Article III of the new Constitution 
declared against primary schools being conducted by re- 
ligious corporations. In order to carry out the fundamental 
and revolutionary projects, the new government felt com- 
pelled to set up an entirely new educational program, which 
proved to be as fundamentally revolutionary as any other 
part of the new regime. 
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Here only a word can be given to the accomplishments 
in each of these five fields of reform. Much has been done 
toward restoring land to the Indians and developing the 
small agriculturists. This is the main burden of the regime 
of President Cardenas. Peonage has been practically elim- 
inated on the large estates, and the labor unions exercise 
their privilege of free organization and protest against in- 
justice as completely as in any part of the world. 

The foreigners, after a long-fought battle between the 
Department of State at Washington and the Ministry of 
Foreign Relations in Mexico City, have slowly yielded to 
the principles involved in the Drago Doctrine. Even in 
such brief comment as this, we must pause to pay tribute 
to that most remarkable of American diplomats ever to 
visit Latin America, the Honorable Dwight W. Morrow, 
who contributed so largely to the solution of this question 
as well as to the building of understanding between the 
United States and Mexico. There still remain, as of course 
there always will, questions to be adjusted with for- 
eigners. But Mexico is to be congratulated that at last 
there seems to have passed into history that period of cen- 
turies in which foreign governments were the arbiters of her 
affairs. The joining of the League of Nations in 1931 might 
be taken as the date for this happy passing of foreign domi- 
nance. 

As for the fourth problem of the Church: the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, after many years of strenuous resis- 
tance, has bowed to the inevitable and today seems to ac- 
cept even the more radical laws limiting the number of 
priests. Protestant mission boards that owned large amounts 
of property in Mexico and had some two hundred foreign 
ministers there have from the beginning acknowledged 
their church properties as belonging to the Mexican nation 
and have substituted Mexican pastors for American mis- 
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sionaries in the churches. Most of the numerous schools 
formerly conducted by religious groups have either been 
laicized or have been turned into centers for social work. 
The “religious question” seems to have lost much of its 
bitterness, and a new interest in the public discussion of the 
spiritual aspects of religion is clearly noted by the Mexican 
press and platform. 

Whatever have been the abuses and failures of the 
Revolution, it is unanimously admitted that the rural school 
movement has rendered untold blessings to a class of people 
who previously had been almost completely neglected. It 
is so because the system grew out of the rural situation it- 
self; it was begun and continues to be carried on by the rural 
teachers themselves, who are usually natives of the neigh- 
borhood where they teach and who use their native ability 
not simply to teach books but to remake the whole commu- 
nity. Indeed, teaching to read and write and master text- 
books seems at times to be a very minor part of the pro- 
gram. 

Some of the fundamentals of these schools are the fol- 
lowing: with the community as the center—not books or 
individuals—adults, as well as children, become an integral 
part of education. Initiative and self-help are primary. 
Before a school is opened, the leading people of the commu- 
nity, usually Indian chiefs or farmers, present to the educa- 
tion officials a request for such a school and promise to do 
their share in its development (furnishing a schoolhouse, 
giving a part of their communal lands, providing the 
teacher by turn with a home, working in the school garden, 
improving land for playgrounds, pledging the faithful at- 
tendance of adults as well as children, etc.). The commu- 
nity is organized under the rural teacher to carry on every 
conceivable kind of improvement. Streets are cleaned; 
houses are painted; alcoholism is combatted; flies are 
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swatted; people are vaccinated; the community attends 
festivities en masse, and witnesses with enthusiasm the 
hitherto unknown games of basketball and other sports. At 
the same time the community begins to understand that it 
is part of a nation that is developing and an interesting 
world that is continually changing. What a difference from 
the old way when the government went into a community, 
built the school, imported the teachers and declared the 
institution open for the benefit of the community! By this 
new way of having the people themselves ask for the school 
and co-operate in developing it, the whole community be- 
gins its process of learning as soon as it makes the chairs 
and tables, clears the ground, plants the garden and helps 
in financial support. 

Schooling is not postponed until the blackboards and 
books are ready for use. In building a schoolhouse, for 
example, the work is done little by little: the government 
contributes certain material like the doors or joists, while 
the neighbors contribute the work and whatever material 
they may be able to secure. Thus two ends are served— 
the community becomes devoted to the program, and the 
government is able, with its limited funds, to extend the 
schools into many more places. The Mexican scheme de- 
pends more largely on the enthusiasm of the young teachers 
than it does on large funds and good equipment. More 
important than the old political wirepulling to secure large 
educational budgets is the development of an understand- 
ing and enthusiasm among the people and the inflaming of 
the youth with educational ideals. 

“De las Tinieblas 4 la Luz” are the words above a 
rural school in Yucatan, showing the community’s desire 
to progress from darkness to light. Even old Chichen Itza 
of former Maya glory recently asked for a school. Many 
Indians are still victims of contract labor, and the rural 
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teachers are often the only friends they have. The teachers 
in these remote places sacrifice much, and some of the in- 
spectors walk many miles through the jungles on their job. 
At times these teachers have given up even life itself, the 
victims of hostile and ignorant foes of progress. 

If we in the United States are to understand the pres- 
ent situation in Mexico, we must realize several differences 
in the conceptions of life held by the peoples north and 
south of the Rio Grande. 

Rugged individualism and private property have never 
dominated so completely the Mexican’s economic and 
governmental conceptions as they have our own. From the 
early years of the Spanish monarchy, subsoil has always 
been considered the property of the nation—not of the in- 
dividual who owns the land. (This conception is at the 
bottom of the controversy between the foreign oil com- 
panies and the Mexican government.) Among the Indians, 
of course, only with the greatest difficulty was any concep- 
tion of private property developed. Not only agricultural 
but ecclesiastical lands belonged to the community. The 
great landed estates, later claimed by the Spaniards and 
Mexicans, were not always well defined. Squatter rights 
were usually admitted on large sections of land not in use 
by the owner. Irrigation projects were community enter- 
prises, with landowners having the right to only a certain 
“number of days” of water. 

“Socialized medicine,” with the members of the com- 
munity co-operating to support the local physician, has 
long been the custom in the smaller towns of Mexico, which 
have found it the only way to assure adequate medical at- 
tention. In the cities, laborers, clerks and other groups 
have built up large fraternal organizations that provide 
for members free medical, educational, burial and other 
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services. Government ownership of public utilities of all 
kinds, government subsidies for private educational efforts, 
scholarships for foreign study, travel expenses to foreign 
gatherings and for propaganda in foreign lands seem as 
natural in Mexico as such procedures have seemed strange 
in the United States. Expropriation of property for the 
public good is most common, and private owners cannot 
oppose public improvement through court procedure, as is 
often done in this country. It is, for example, inconceivable 
that in any city in Latin America a company running a rail- 
road along the water-front could hold up the beautifying 
of that section of the city as has been the case for many years 
with the Riverside Drive section of New York City. In 
other words, what may often seem to Anglo-Saxons an un- 
lawful attack on private property would in Mexico be re- 
garded as a perfectly natural procedure. 

Neither Mexico nor any other Latin American coun- 
try has ever accepted the idea that foreigners living in a 
Latin American country have extraterritorial rights. The 
practice of North Americans living in Mexico appealing 
to their own government to demand settlement of their 
claims on the Mexican government or its citizens has al- 
ways irked the Mexican people. The Drago Doctrine and 
its corollary, the Calvo Doctrine, are accepted by all Latin 
American countries, and the example of Mexico in writ- 
ing this principle into its Constitution is being followed by 
most Latin American countries. This principle is that for- 
eign governments have no right to use force in the collec- 
tion of debts; that a government is not responsible for losses 
by foreigners during a revolution any more than the gov- 
ernment is responsible for the losses of its own citizens; 
that foreigners must settle their claims through the courts 
of the country where they reside, instead of appealing to 
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their own governments to make demands on the nations 
whose hospitality the foreigner is enjoying. 

It is the challenging of these conceptions by the for- 
eign petroleum companies in Mexico that has recently 
brought so much controversy. In regard to the present 
situation, President Cardenas has said: “It has been said 
to the extent of weariness that the oil industry has brought 
to the country considerable capital for its development. 
This assertion is exaggerated. The oil companies have en- 
joyed for many years—most of their existence—great privi- 
leges for their development and expansion. They have en- 
joyed exemption from custom duties, fiscal taxes and in- 
numerable prerogatives.” 

Another great difference between the United States 
and Mexico politically is that the Mexican government is 
frankly a labor government. It is to labor and not to capi- 
tal that President Cardenas looks for support in times of 
crisis. ‘The President made such an appeal to labor in the 
recent Congress of Confederation of Workers. He said: 
“T take this occasion to declare to the Mexican people that 
the social program of the government will continue pro- 
tecting the economic conquests of the working classes in or- 
der to better their living conditions, securing the greatest 
possible satisfaction of your needs through the integral re- 
muneration of your forces, and hopes to continue counting 
on the frank co-operation of all the country’s organizations 
to develop intensively the social program of the Revolu- 
tion.” 

In regard to the government’s decision to expropriate 
the property of the foreign petroleum firms, the President 
declared: 


Let us examine the social work of the companies. In 
how many of the villages near oil exploitations is there a 
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hospital, or a school, or a social center, or good water sup- 
ply, or a playground for sports, or a power plant—even 
though such improvements could have been made by utiliz- 
ing the many millions of cubic feet of gas wasted by the 
companies in their operations? 

On the other hand, what centers of oil activities do 
without a private police of their own to safeguard selfish 
private interests—and sometimes illegal ones? About these 
groups (of private police) there are many stories of out- 
rages, of abuses and of murders, always to the advantage 
of the companies... . 

The companies have had money, arms and ammuni- 
tion for rebellion. They have money for unpatriotic news- 
papers that defend them, and to enrich their unconditional 
supporters. But for the progress of the country, to find the 
balance by means of just compensation to labor, to promote 
hygiene where they operate, or to save from destruction 
the great wealth of gas nature gives us with the oil, there 
is nO money, nor economic possibilities, nor the desire to 
use funds from the volume of their own profits. . . . 

Having thus set forth the only solution to be found for 
this problem, I ask of the whole Nation sufficient moral 
and material support to carry out a decision so justified, 
so transcendental and so indispensable. 

Should it be necessary, we shall sacrifice all construc- 
tive activities in which the nation has engaged during this 
administration, to face the economic obligations that the 
application of the Law of Expropriation on such vast in- 
terests demands of us. Even though the subsoil itself of 
our country will give us more than sufficient economic 
means to liquidate the obligation of indemnification that 
we have contracted, we must accept that our individual 
economy will also suffer the indispensable readjustments. 

We wish to state that our oil production will not be 
diverted at all from the moral solidarity maintained by 
our country with the nations of democratic principles. 
These nations we wish to assure that the expropriation by 
decree is only to eliminate obstacles by groups that do not 
feel the evolutionary need of the people and who would not 
regret being themselves the ones who would deliver Mexi- 
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can oil to the best bidder, without taking into consideration 
the consequences for the popular masses and the nations in 
conflict. 


The Revolution has become a religion. The steel 
frame of the old Diaz legislative palace, never completed, 
is now being used as the stabilizer of a great new monu- 
ment, whose massive bulk will have emblazoned across its 
entire front these challenging words: TO THE REVO- 
LUTION, YESTERDAY, TODAY AND FOREVER. 

The government is that of a single group: the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Party. Party discipline is absolute. 
Government employees from the President down to the 
most humble doorkeeper obey, pay dues and promise first 
loyalty to the party. Democracy is acclaimed and criticism 
is not ruthlessly ruled out, as in Russia, Italy or Germany. 
But opposition must be careful to maintain proper bounds! 

The desires of the Revolution are in some respects 
self-contradictory-—to socialize all life and at the same time 
to develop private industry. The via media found by Am- 
bassador Morrow allowed for this program—half social- 
ism, half capitalism. (‘‘Pseudosocialism,” says the radical. 
“Bolshevism,” says the conservative.) It was to be an im- 
provement on Russia in that it would allow Mexico to 
keep on fairly good terms with its powerful capitalistic 
neighbor of the North, which was finally persuaded to 
allow Mexico to adopt a liberal program—a kind of an 
NRA-AAA program, let us say—at a time when in the 
United States government planning was still anathema. 
The first announcements regarding the Six-Year Plan indi- 
cated that it was a distinct turn toward socialism. But a 
study of the plan seems to show that after all there is much 
emphasis on the protection of private property, although 
large holdings that give excessive power are not to be al- 
lowed. 
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The genius of the Revolution is in the soil. Its suc- 
cess so far has been due to the fact that it is of the earth, 
earthy. The sweat of the brow mingled with the good earth 
is the very essence of the Mexican upheaval. It has de- 
veloped not because of, but in spite of its urban leaders. 
If it finally overcomes, it will be a victory not of urban 
politicians, industrialists or trade unionists, but of those 
who love the land and are determined to dominate all else 
in order to dominate it. We are here facing a great up- 
rising of forces from below, a bursting forth of the pent-up 
grievances of the native elements during four hundred 
years. This fundamental fact is why the Revolution can- 
not be rightly judged by watching the grafting govern- 
ment officials in the Federal District and trying to inter- 
pret each “crisis” as indicating whether Mexico is going 
Right or is going Left. Mexico may not be a democracy 
—certainly it is not politically—but its people have a way 
of cleaning out the whole governmental crowd at the most 
unexpected times. That is why it is so impossible for those 
who depend on statistics and the gossip of Mexico City 
and who have not lived and felt with the people them- 
selves out in the smaller towns and in the country to get a 
clear interpretation of Mexican happenings during the 
last twenty-five years. 

Any close view of the Revolution is naturally likely 
to be warped. Government officials, high or low, are al- 
ways doing some foolish thing which looks like ruin for 
the country. Now it’s confiscation of private property, now 
it’s “socialistic” education, now it’s suppression of religious 
literature, now it’s a band of “red shirts” allowed to run 
wild, or it’s any of a score of other policies which for the 
moment seem to be heading the nation toward anarchy. 
But with time, most of these things seem to adjust them- 
selves. Most foreigners who visit the country while one 
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of these ever-recurring crises is on are likely to “investi- 
gate” that particular question and form their opinions ac- 
cordingly. Depending on whether one is radical or con- 
servative, interested primarily in social reform, in religious 
liberty, rural education, the socialization of industry or 
the maintenance of private property, is one likely to judge 
the Revolution. Mexicans themselves are often either too 
closely related to the governmental machine, and their in- 
comes are too largely dependent upon its workings on the 
one hand, or they are too suspicious of all government 
because of what they have suffered in the past, to be able 
to take a philosophical view of the situation. Then, North- 
ern Mexico, close to the United States, is one country; 
Southern Mexico, with its huge Indian population, is an- 
other—just as rural Mexico is one division and urban 
Mexico is quite another. So here again judgments naturally 
differ according to background and what one sees in the 
section of country with which he is most familiar. 

But summing it all up, to one who has lived in Mexico 
both before and after the Revolution and who has taught 
the youth who are now both in the government and against 
the government, who has talked with crews and passengers 
on the trains, with teachers and parents in the rural schools, 
with miners on the frontier Aacendados in the altiplano 
and campesinos on the newly distributed government lands, 
the Revolution seems to have liberated a New Spirit. This 
means that the standardized white, private-property-cen- 
tered democracies may not expect Mexico, if permitted to 
go on developing her own way, to conform as she has 
previously under pressure. Allowed to be themselves, the 
brown Southern American socialists, taking what seems 
best from the white North American and European indus- 
trialist, may prove to the world that such an original com- 
bination has something important for world life. 
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STATE vs. CHURCH... 
by J. Lloyd Mecham 


CCORDING TO SPOKESMEN for the Mexican government, 
there is not now, nor has there been “a religious question” 
in Mexico. A few years ago General Calles said, “I wish to 
lay stress upon the fact that a religious problem does not 
exist in Mexico. I mean that there is no such thing as per- 
secution of a religious character against religious creeds, or 
opposition on the part of the Government to the dogmas or 
practices of any religion.”* More recently Sefior Ramon 
Beteta, Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs, declared at a 
public affairs conference in the United States, “There has 
never been in Mexico a ‘religious question’ . . . That is to 
say that the government has never attempted to change the 
dogma, ceremonial, or ethics of the Catholic Church....A 
struggle has existed, it is going on, but it is not over religion. 
We claim that it is due to an opposition of the Church... 


1Plutarco Elias Calles, “The Policies of Mexico Today,” in Foreign Affairs, Vol. 
1 (Oct., 1926), p. 4. 
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MEXICO’S RELIGIOUS PROBLEM 


to the aims of the government.”” Even more recently, Presi- 
dent Cardenas has said, “There is perfect liberty for any 
religion in Mexico. The government feels no hostility to- 
ward the Church and does not persecute it.”* According to 
governmental apologists the so-called religious controversy 
is not a religious question at all. It comes as a distinct sur- 
prise to Americans who have been reading presumably re- 
liable accounts of religious persecution in Mexico, to learn 
that this was all a mistake, and that there is not now, nor has 
there been, a religious question in our neighbor Republic. 

It is quite true that there has been no controversy con- 
cerning dogma or ceremonial; for example, there has been 
no controversy concerning the nature of the Trinity or the 
Miracle of Transubstantiation. Yet the right to existence 
of the Roman Church, in whose care has been entrusted the 
preservation and perpetuation of these dogmas and religious 
rites, is most certainly a religious question. By what line of 
reasoning is the problem of the very existence of a cult not 
a religious question? Why does the Mexican government 
advance such a naive and preposterous argument? It is be- 
cause of its manifest purpose to represent to foreigners its 
attack on the Church as being: (1) merely a shearing of the 
powers of the Catholic Church as a temporal institution, 
thereby leaving it unhampered in its legitimate religious 
sphere; and (2) a very proper effort to make the Church 
and the clergy amenable to the popular Constitution and the 
laws of the democratic Republic. The Church is not being 
persecuted, it is contended; it is merely being punished for 
its rebellious and unpatriotic attitude. Although these dual 


2Ram6n Beteta, “Economic Aspects of the Six-Year Plan,” in Economic and Social 
Program of Mexico (1935), p. 140. 
3New York Times, Aug. 14, 1937. 
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purposes appear, superficially, to be most laudable, they 
should be carefully examined. 

By virtue of the traditional union of Church and State 
under the Spanish crown, and under republican rule for a 
quarter of a century, the Catholic Church in Mexico en- 
joyed an inordinate measure of influence, power, and priv- 
ilege in the temporal sphere. That this power was exercised 
often for the selfish advantage of the clergy, and against 
popular and national interests, has been accepted by all im- 
partial historians. —The Mexican Church was not only an 
ecclesiastical institution devoted to the work of propagat- 
ing the teachings of Christ and pointing the way to salva- 
tion; it was also a worldly institution of great wealth which 
consistently and persistently obstructed all liberal govern- 
mental measures which in any conceivable fashion infringed 
on its wealth and privileges. The Church, the ally of reac- 
tion and entrenched privilege, was recognized as the enemy 
of reform and liberal progress. 

The present religious war in Mexico, although con- 
siderably widened as to objectives, really originated in the 
Liberal movement led by Gémez Farias in 1833. He “la- 
bored to crush the politico-theocratic power, and thus save 
democratic principles and institutions on the basis of an 
absolute independence between the civil and ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions.”"* The reform movement of 1833-1834 was a 
failure; the Church, the army, and the hacendados, with the 
battle cry Religién y Fueros overthrew Gomez Farias, and 
inaugurated a conservative, pro-clerical reaction. 

As a result of the feeling that the church constituted a 
menacing obstacle to the establishment of a liberal regime 
in Mexico, a second great reform movement was inaugurat- 
ed in 1854. The program of Gémez Farias and the Liberals 
of 1833 was now assumed by Benito Juarez and his follow- 


4H. H. Bancroft, History of Mexico (1883-1887), Vol. VI, p. 583. 
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ers. Their revolt was destined to attain much greater suc- 
cess, but it also plunged Mexico into the most bitter and de- 
structive of her numerous civil wars. From the Wars of 
the Reform, the State emerged triumphant. The anti-cler- 
ical principles of the Liberal program were incorporated 
into the Constitution of 1857 and its subsequent amendment 
of October 5, 1873, known as the Laws of the Reform. The 
most significant measures were the following: separation of 
Church and State; nationalization of all Church properties 
with the exception of Church edifices and ecclesiastical res- 
idences; prohibition of monastic orders; civil marriage; 
abolition of ecclesiastical fueros or special church courts; 
and secularization of public instruction. 

The power of the Church was broken, never again to 
be fully restored. No more could it be said that the country 
was priest-ridden; no longer did the Church monopolize 
the wealth of the country; and, most important, henceforth 
there were to be no more open attempts of the clergy to 
dominate politics. No longer did they dare to campaign for 
the establishment of a medieval theocracy. They who, only 
a few years before, combatted religious toleration, now de- 
clared themselves as being eminently satisfied if accorded 
the guarantee of a free Church in a free State.° 

Although there was a rebirth of ecclesiastical influence 
during the long dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz, it was of 
modest proportions. The Reform Laws were overlooked, 
but never revoked, and constantly menaced the Church like 
a Sword of Damocles, for Diaz believed that their mere 
existence would serve as a constant deterrent to extravagant 
clerical pretensions. Since the clericals were the recipients 
of many favors from the Dictator, it is quite understandable 
why they supported his system and combatted the Revolu- 
tion of 1910. 


5J. Lloyd Mecham, Church and State in Latin America (1934), p. 439. 
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Notwithstanding the violent clerical opposition toward 
him, Francisco Madero initiated no policy of an anti-cler- 
ical nature. The revolution became anti-clerical when, be- 
cause of clerical support of Huerta, the Constitutionalists 
adopted reprisals. ‘—TThus the Church was once more sub- 
jected to embittered assault, and the Laws of the Reform, 
allowed to fall into disuse during the Diaz regime, were 
enforced to the letter. A ruthless slaughter of clergy and 
destruction of ecclesiastical property was the prelude to the 
adoption of more severe anti-clerical measures in the Con- 
stitution of 1917. The Convention of Querétaro, composed 
almost exclusively of enemies of the Church, drafted into 
the Constitution many drastic innovations designed to drive 
the Church out of politics, destroy its social influence, and 
confine it strictly to the field of religion. —The most impor- 
tant of these were: all Church property nationalized; all 
religious charitable institutions declared illegal; no reli- 
gious primary schools permitted; no juridic personality 
recognized in religious institutions; the federal and state 
governments given the power to fix a maximum number of 
ministers of religious creeds according to the needs of each 
locality; only Mexicans by birth permitted to be ministers 
of any religious creed in Mexico; no minister allowed either 
publicly or privately to criticize the fundamental laws of 
the country or the authorities; ministers deprived of the 
vote, eligibility to office and right of assembly for political 
purposes; periodical publications of a religious character 
forbidden to comment upon political matters. The “Jaco- 
bins of Q ierétaro,” in their endeavor to destroy the polit- 
ical and social influence of the Church, contradicted their 
own grant of religious freedom, as contained in Article 24, 
and put the Church under the domination of the State. 
“The Constitution of 1917 went beyond that of 1857 in its 
curtailment of clerical power—indeed, if strictly executed, 
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the very existence of the Church would have been threat- 
ened.” 

These severe measures were not enforced either by Car- 
ranza or by Obregén. For nearly eight years, so far as fed- 
eral enforcement was concerned, the anti-clerical laws 
might as well have been nonexistent. The government was 
evidently too busy with other more pressing matters. Some 
of the states, however, took advantage of the constitutional 
mandate drastically to limit the number of the clergy. And 
one state, Tabasco, ordered priests of all creeds to marry.’ 

Without doubt it was the published statement of Arch- 
bishop Mora y del Rio, February 4, 1926, to the effect that 
“the Episcopacy, Clergy, and Catholics do not recognize 
and combat Articles 3, 5, 27, and 130 of the existing Con- 
stitution,’ which loosed the wrath of the government upon 
the Church. The Archbishop has been criticized as gratu- 
itously provoking the attack; it is argued that if the Church 
had refrained from protest the national government would 
have made no attempt to enforce the constitutional articles. 
This is entirely possible, yet we must not lose sight of the 
fact that in many of the states rabid anti-clerical campaigns 
were in progress, and it was asking too much of the hier- 
archy to remain quiet and submissive. 

The first act of the governmental attack was the depor- 
tation of foreign priests. All Church property, not already 
in the possession of the nation, was nationalized. Next, an 
order was issued for the closing of all schools, asylums, and 
convents where religious instruction was given. The request 
of President Calles that the state governments proceed to 
an immediate “reglamentation” of the religious laws met 
with ready response. Within a short time a majority of 
the States had adopted drastic, if not impossible, restric- 


6]bid., p. 474. 
71Current History, Vol. XXIII (Dec., 1925), p. 412. 
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tions upon the number of priests who could legally func- 
tion.® 

The storm of Catholic protests evoked by these acts was 
countered by a drastic reform of the Federal Penal Code. 
A severe detailed scale of fines and punishments was worked 
out to cover every possible infraction of the religious clauses 
of the Constitution.’ It also called for the registration of all 
priests. Since the hierarchy felt that it was impossible for 
the clergy to practice their sacred ministry under the condi- 
tions imposed by the Government, it was decided, with 
papal approval, to withdraw all priests from the churches 
of the Republic. 

For three years there was a complete suspension of all 
public religious acts which required the participation of 
priests. A large number of priests, however, continued to 
perform their offices secretly and in defiance of the law. The 
government, unrelenting in its insistence that the religious 
laws and decrees be observed, exiled the principal prelates 


of the Mexican episcopate, and broke up private masses 
whenever discovered. Some radical Catholics, known as 


“Cristeros,” took up arms in defense of their faith, and 


thereupon ensued a bloody war of reprisals. 

A sort of armistice or truce was finally concluded be- 
tween Church and State when a modus vivendi was ar- 
ranged in June, 1929. President Portes Gil and Archbishop 
Ruiz y Flores came to an understanding on the following 
basis: (1) the Church would permit priests to register, but 
this concession did not mean that the Government could 
register anyone not named by the hierarchical superiors; 
(2) although religious instruction was prohibited in private 
and public schools, this would not prevent priests from im- 
parting religious doctrines within Church confines to adults 


8For table of restrictions, see Mecham, op. cit., p. 484. 
%/bid., p. 486. 
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or to children; and (3) the right of petition for changes in 
the laws was affirmed.” 

The concession to the Church on the subject of registra- 
tion of priests was all-important, for it amounted to a vir- 
tual acknowledgment of the corporate rights of the Church 
and the episcopal control. Thus the means of fortifying the 
principle of authority for which the Mexican clergy had 
contended and in defense of which they had suspended all 
religious exercises was recognized and guaranteed by the 
State. Moreover, the declaration of Portes Gil that it was 
not the purpose of the State to interfere with the spiritual 
function of the Church, was interpreted to mean that the 
government would abandon the utterly ruthless and vindic- 
tive methods of the Calles administration. Yet these clerical 
gains rested on a most precarious basis: an understanding 
that depended upon the state of mind of a few men. More- 
over, the more fundamental issues at stake between Church 
and State had not been settled. 

It is clear that the clergy in reopening the churches had 
no intention to be strictly bound by legal limitations; and 
there is reason to believe that the government itself did 
not intend to enforce the strict letter of the law. Once again 
then, without there being the slightest alteration of the laws, 
the Church blithely stepped out of the catacombs, just as if 
nothing had happened, and as if it were existing in the freest 
country in the world. A program known as “Catholic Ac- 
tion” was instituted, which had as its object the bringing 
of the laity into the work of re-Christianizing the nation. 
There were study clubs, night schools, religious prize con- 
tests, and parochial, diocesan, and national conventions. In 
a short time religious instruction was being imparted by 
catechists of Catholic Action to an average of 300,000 chil- 


10Mecham, op. cit., p. 496; Earle K. James, “Church and State in Mexico,” in 
Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. XI (July 3, 1935), p. 110. 
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dren. The program was just as ambitious as if the Church 
enjoyed the fullest freedom. “In fact that was the slogan; 
act as if there were no restricting laws in force.”™ 

Although some of the state governors like Tejeda in 
Vera Cruz and Garrido Canabal in Tabasco defied the 
modus vivendi and allowed no churches to be opened in 
their states, in most of the states the religious laws were 
conveniently overlooked. In Aguascalientes the governor 
even allowed priests to wear the Roman collar on the streets. 
Throughout the Republic the enforcement of the laws de- 
pended upon the good humor of the governor or of the com- 
mandant of the army area. The new resurgence of the 
Church reached its height in the elaborate celebration of 
the quadricentennial of the Virgin of Guadalupe. Twenty- 
seven archbishops and bishops, and nearly two hundred 
priests officiated at the services, and over half a million peo- 
ple visited the famous Basilica of Guadalupe.” 

It proved to be most imprudent for the Church to 
flaunt itself in the face of a sullen government and an ac- 
tively hostile political party just after it had won a grudg- 
ing license to exist. —The Church presumed too much on 
the modus vivendt. Moreover recent anti-clerical legisla- 
tion in some of the states should have been a warning to go 
slow. In June, 1931, Governor Tejeda of Vera Cruz signed 
a law limiting the number of priests in the state to one to 
every 100,000 inhabitants. “The states of Chiapas and Yu- 
catan followed suit, while in Tabasco the Church reported 
no priests at all were functioning.”™ 

Immediately following the Guadalupe celebration the 
Congress passed a law limiting the number of priests in the 
Federal District and Territories to one for every 50,000 in- 


11Wilfrid Parsons, Mexican Martyrdom (1936), pp. 145-146. 
12New York Times, Dec. 13, 1931. 
13James, op. cit., p. 110. 
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habitants. In accordance with the law the number of priests 
for the Federal District was fixed at twenty-five. Most of 
the states followed suit with most drastic limitations on the 
number of clergy. By 1935 there were considerably fewer 
than 500 priests for all of Mexico. In half of the states no 
priests were allowed to function at all.** The practice of re- 
ligion, guaranteed by the Constitution, was completely for- 
bidden in fourteen states. At the end of 1935, although there 
were over 2,000 unemployed priests in Mexico City, to 
which center they drifted from all parts of the country, the 
Archbishop alone had to care for his vast cathedral. By spe- 
cial papal dispensation, the Archbishop and the few regis- 
tered priests were allowed to say three masses every day and 
the faithful were allowed to fulfill their obligation of hear- 
ing weekly-masses on any weekday.” Although the Arch- 
bishop of Mexico was disposed to refuse permission to 
priests to register with the Government, the Pope accepted 
the laws restricting the number of clergy as the lesser evil, 
for it was better to have some churches open and some 
priests ministering to the people than none at all. ‘The Pope 
also enjoined the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Ruiz y 
Flores, to inform the people that they were not to offer 
armed resistance, certainly not in the name of the Catholic 
Church. 

Profiting from their past sad experiences, the clergy 
and their followers refrained from armed violence and 
sought by legal means to secure an amelioration of the laws’ 
severity, meantime not disdaining clandestine evasions. Peti- 
tions were presented to the courts asking amparos to restrain 
enforcement of the legislation limiting the number of cler- 
gy as being violative of the constitutional guarantee of re- 
ligious liberty. These petitions were uniformly rejected 


14See chart in Charles Macfarland, Chaos in Mexico: The Conflict of Church and 
State (1935), pp. 70-71. 
15Parsons, op. cit., p. 169. 
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by the politically controlled courts on the ground that the 
jurists could discover no impairment of the religious lib- 
erty of Catholics."* When tens of thousands of people are 
denied by law religious ministrations, is not this a denial 
of religious liberty? 

The antagonistic positions taken by Church and State 
on the problem of education has always been pronounced. 
According to Article 3 of the Constitution of 1917, primary 
education is secular, and “no religious corporation nor min- 
ister of any religious creed shall establish or direct schools 
of primary instruction.” It was argued in the Constitutional 
Convention of Querétaro that all primary Church schools 
should be abolished as a national security measure. From 
the point of view of the State the prohibition of religious 
schools was a part of the general campaign to destroy the 
temporal influence of the Church. The Church, on its part, 
insisted that this jeopardized the very existence of the cult. 
It maintains that intellectual education must not be sepa- 
rated from moral and religious education; that sound moral 
instruction is impossible apart from religious life. Unless 
children are trained in Catholic schools, they will be de- 
prived of spiritual guidance and instruction essential to the 
preservation of the faith and the very salvation of their 
souls. Laicism in the public schools was represented as be- 
ing not only un-religious, but anti-religious education. 

In 1934 Article 3 was amended in such a fashion as to 
lend considerable support to the clerical contention that the 
government’s educational aims were anti-religious. From 
the original Liberal idea that the role of sectarian schools 
was to raise the social and economic level of the communi- 
ties, has evolved the idea that the schools should become 
“active forces in moulding public opinion towards a better 
understanding and an acceptance of the ideals of socialistic 


16£] Universal (Mexico), Jan. 23, 1932. 
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government.” If the Revolution is to be permanent it 
must capture the schools. 

General Calles was one of the originators of the new 
educational plan to curb intellectual opposition to the Revo- 
lution. In July, 1934, he said, “It is necessary that we enter 
into a new phase of the Revolution which I shall call the 
psychological revolutionary period; we must enter into and 
take possession of the minds of the children, the consciences 
of the young, because they do belong and should belong to 
the revolution. . . . It is absolutely necessary to drive the 
enemy out of that entrenchment where the clergy has been, 
where the Conservatives have been—I refer to Educa- 
tion.”"* The Six Year Plan, drafted by the P. N. R., but 
very largely the work of Calles, declared for state control 
over all primary and secondary education, from which all 
religious instruction is excluded and whose programs are 
based on “the orientation and postulates of the Socialistic 
doctrine of the Mexican Revolution.’*® On the basis of the 


principles laid down in the Six Year Plan, Article 3 of the 
Constitution was amended, November 28, 1934, to read as 
follows: 


Education imparted by the State shall be socialistic, 
and in addition to excluding all religious doctrine shall 
combat fanaticism and prejudices, for which purpose the 
school shall organize its teachings and activities in a man- 
ner to permit the creation of a rational and exact concept 
of the universe and social life in the mind of youth. 

Only the State—the Federation, the States, and Mu- 
nicipalities—shall impart primary, secondary, and normal 
education.” 


Under the terms of this amendment, no religious cult 
can maintain schools of any grade. This prohibition even 


17George I. Sanchez, Mexico, A Revolution by Education (1936), p. 101. 
18Parsons, op. cit., p. 223. 

19Plan Sexenal del P.N.R. (1934), p. 85. 

20Diario Oficial (Mexico), Dec. 13, 1934. 
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includes seminaries for the training of priests. Since for- 
eign clergy could not function, and since training for the 
ministry was prohibited in Mexico, is it straining the point 
to contend that the constitutional guarantee of religious 
freedom was contradicted? However, seminaries were clan- 
destinely operated, and priests continued to be trained, al- 
though under most difficult and dangerous circumstances. 
More recently provision has been made for the training of 
Mexican priests in American Catholic seminaries.” 

The requirement that the schools teach socialism and 
combat fanaticism and prejudice deepened the religious 
crisis. Although Protestants submitted to the law and con- 
sented to the closing of numerous mission schools, the Cath- 
olic clergy branded socialistic education as anti-religious 
and counseled Catholic parents not to send their children to 
the public schools. The clergy held, and with considerable 
justification, that “fanaticism” and “superstition” for most 
Mexican radicals, was synonymous with Catholicism. 
Therefore the eradication of fanaticism was merely another 
way of expressing the destruction of the Catholic Church. 

What was to be “socialistic education”? Socialism in 
Mexico is impossible of exact definition. Even in high 
governmental places there is remarkable lack of agree- 
ment. Although there are many who subscribe to the 
Marxist doctrine, the majority of the Revolutionaries, in- 
cluding President Cardenas himself, adhere to a distinctly 
Mexican variety of socialism which emphasizes anti-cler- 


icalism,” anti-foreign capital, redistribution of the land, 
and improvement of the condition of labor. It is sig- 
nificant that, whereas there is much difference of opinion 


regarding the content of Mexican socialism, there is near- 


21New York Times, July 17, 1937. A seminary was opened in El! Paso, Texas, for 
the training of Mexican priests. 


22Frank L. Kluckhorn, “Revolution on a Silver Platter,” in The Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Vol. 210 (Feb. 5, 1938), p. 17. 
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unanimous agreement that anti-clericalism is a principal 
ingredient. ‘The Church had good reason, therefore, to re- 


gard the adoption of the amendment to Article 3 as the 
signal for another attack. 


Because there was no accepted definition of socialism, 
it should not be surprising that there was remarkable lack 
of uniformity in the teaching of socialism. ‘There were as 
many explanations of its meaning as there were school direc- 
tors. In practice it ranged all the way from Marxism unal- 
loyed to a mild social-reform theory. Whether so intended 
or not by the Revolutionary high command, to a very great 
many of those vested with the administration of the schools, 
socialistic education meant materialism in moral life, athe- 
ism in religion, and communism in economics and govern- 
ment. For example, in some of the states including Yucatan, 
Hidalgo, Michoacan, and Guanajuato, the teachers were re- 
quired to make an “Ideological Declaration,” sponsored by 
the Federal Department of Education, as follows: 


In the presence of the Federal Board of Education, I, 

, declare that I unconditionally accept the program 

of the socialistic school and that I will make it known and 
will defend it; 

I declare that I am an atheist, an irreconcilable enemy 
of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion, that I will 
endeavor to destroy it, detaching consciences from the bonds 
of any religious worship, and that I am ready to fight against 
the clergy anywhere and wherever it may be necessary.” 


Textbooks were introduced which were violently anti- 
religious and designed to set class against class. One of 
these, a reader, condemns the Church for teaching resigna- 
tion. It says, “The priest, not content with neutralizing the 
rebellion of the working man, fills the children with the poi- 
son of servility at the hour of catechism.% ‘The purpose 

23Macfarland, op. cit., p. 101. 
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of these “socialistic” texts seems to be to arouse hatred for 
religion, and make it appear that the Church is against the 
poor. 

It may well be that these exz:aples of anti-religion in 
the schools were the exception rather than the rule. A stu- 
dent of the Mexican educational system writes: “It is in- 
evitable that schools founded on revolutionary principles 
should be subject to various interpretations and varying ap- 
plications. Over-zealous directors, inspectors, and teachers 
may at times give undue emphasis to one or another of the 
new theories and thus arouse criticism and resentment.’ 
Nevertheless it is difficult to escape the conviction that these 
instances of “over-zealous” application of atheistic doctrine 
received encouragement from high governmental places. 
Sefior Garcia Tellez, Secretary of Education, said (March 
26, 1935), “The public power recovered fully the guidance 
of childhood and youth, permitting them to create a rational 
concept of the universe and of the social life, repelling the 
imposition of all religious doctrine by the instructors, in or- 
der to substitute for fanaticism and social prejudice, scien- 
tific truth.””® 

Catholic parents, encouraged by the clergy, refused to 
send their children to the socialist schools. Home schools 
established in private houses and taught by former public 
school teachers or laicized sisters, sprang up all over the 
country. Since it was a penal offense to conduct private 
schools without permission, the owners of the houses ran the 
risk of having their property confiscated. Indeed, there 
were numerous confiscations and arrests. But on the other 
hand the teaching of socialism involved its risks too, for 
many teachers in the rural districts were either murdered 
or had their ears cut off. 


25Sanchez, op. cit., p. 108. 
26Macfarland, op. cit., p. 81. 
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The decree on the nationalization of Church property 
(1935), was still another weapon forged to war upon the 
Church. This decree provided that every building that was 
used for the administration, propaganda, or teaching of a 
religious cult became the property of the government. This 
included private homes if used for religious services or for 
schools. Even religious bookstores were regarded as propa- 
ganda centers. In condemning property because of its use 
for religious purposes, no judicial proof was necessary; any 
circumstance that justified a “presumption” was sufficient 
to allow it to be inferred that the property had been so used. 
Any house having a chapel was presumed a place of wor- 
ship. To all presumption no proof to the contrary was ad- 
missible. The process of confiscation was subtracted from 
the jurisdiction of the courts and vested in the Executive 
alone.”” | 

Another decree of 1935, equally oppressive and viola- 
tive of numerous constitutional guarantees, prohibited the 
use of the mails for publications containing religious infor- 
mation, and even private letters referring to religious mat- 
ters. The decree, dated February 12, 1935, read in part as 
follows: “Whereas, one of the ideological aims of the pres- 
ent Government is to combat, through all legitimate means, 
fanaticism and religious prejudices in order to obtain spir- 
itual freedom for the people... it is necessary to reform the 
Law on General Means of Communication, in order to pro- 
hibit circulation through the mails of all publications, 
printed matter, and general correspondence disseminating 
some religious creed.” 

A Protestant worker in Mexico, very sympathetic to- 
ward the general social and economic program of the Mexi- 

27Charles A. Thomson, “Mexico’s Social Revolution,” in Foreign Policy Reports, 


Vol. XIII (Aug. 1, 1937), p. 123; Diario Ofical, Aug. 31, 1935. 


28“Decreto que reforma la Ley de Vias Generales de Comunicacion,” in Diario 
Oficial, Feb. 12, 1935. 
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can government, describes the status of affairs in 1935 as 
follows: 


It was a critical hour, for Communism was sweeping 
over the land. The aggressive atheism which streamed daily 
over radio channels was blasphemous and deadly in its pur- 
pose. The whole educational system of the country was be- 
ing revamped for the purpose of propagating atheistic Com- 
munism. School teachers, agents of the Government, were 
being murdered in every state by the rebellious “plebe.” 
Children in public schools were being taught to march to 
the tune of “Uno, dos, no hay Dios”—(one, two, there is no 
God). One was almost afraid to mention the name of Jesus. 
Mission schools were closed. All roads were leading to 
Russia.” 


In spite of irrefutable evidence of unconstitutional acts 
on the part of the Government inimical to the exercise of 
any religion, governmental apologists still persisted in as- 
serting that there was no religious persecution in Mexico. 
According to Portes Gil the charge that the tendency is to 
destroy religion is absolutely false. He said, ““The clergy 
confuse religion with its own privileges, which are all that 
we are attacking.’”*®® In answer to this assertion, let us re- 
capitulate. Although the Constitution guarantees religious 
freedom, the Federal Government has taken no steps to pre- 
vent the states from legislating religious cults out of exist- 
ence. While prohibiting all alien priests, the Government 
does not allow seminaries to train a native priesthood. Un- 
der the guise of “Socialistic Education,” Mexico embarked 
upon a program of “defanaticization” and anti-religious in- 
struction in the schools. The executive decree of 1935 which 
nationalized homes used for religious or educational pur- 
poses violated the constitutional guarantees of peaceful as- 
sembly, inviolability of the home, security against confisca- 


29“The Wind Shift in Mexico,” in The Missionary Review of the World, Vol. 61 
(Mar., 1938), p. 123. : 
30Macfarland, op. cit., p. 125. 
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tion, and the practice of any religion whatsoever. The 
decree prohibiting the use of the mails for religious 
propaganda also violates a galaxy of constitutional 
guarantees. 

The policy of the government no longer was the 
traditional liberal policy of destroying the political influ- 
ence of the Church and confining it to a strictly religious 
sphere; it had become anti-religious and was aimed not only 
at the Catholic Church but at all cults in general. Whereas 
in the past Protestants were favored and were generally ex- 
cepted from the restrictive measures, particularly that re- 
specting foreign ministers, they now suffered with the Cath- 
olics. Their schools were abolished, their property confis- 
cated, and their ministers expelled. In the earlier days of 
the Revolution, Protestants looked, not without favor, upon 
the Revolutionary attacks on the Catholics, for they hoped 
that a weakening of the Roman Church would redound to 
the benefit of Protestantism. How wrong they were was 
demonstrated when the governmental policy took a definite 
anti-religious trend. Today Protestants realize that they are 
in the same boat with the Catholics; it is a case of sinking or 
swimming together. 

A characteristic difference between the Protestant and 
Catholic attitudes is that, whereas the Protestants have ac- 
quiesced in the governmental measures, the Catholics have 
offered resistance, formerly armed, more recently passive. 
During the worst days of the persecution, as today, the Cath- 
lics systematically evaded the legal restrictions. Schools 
were operated, masses were said, and the sacraments were 
administered, more or less clandestinely in proportion to the 
effectiveness of local law enforcement. The attitude of cler- 
ical defiance to the laws was illustrated by Archbishop 
Diaz, who when visiting a village put on his episcopal robes 
outside the Church, which was contrary to the law. He said, 
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“T am not going to my people dressed like a Protestant min- 
ister.” 

It is not only the alleged unconstitutional laws and de- 
crees which the clergy defy, but the Constitution itself, for 
they regard its precepts as having inspired the persecution. 
Their position is that the Constitution of 1917, at least as 
far as its religious articles are concerned, does not represent 
the will of the people, for it is inconceivable that a nation 
preponderantly Roman Catholic would voluntarily im- 
pose such onerous restrictions upon its national faith. Said 
Archbishop Diaz, “The Constitution of 1917 is not the will 
of the whole nation, but of a group of revolutionists.” It is 
quite true that the Constitution of 1917 was framed by a 
handpicked gathering of Constitutionalists, members of a 
single party who were not truly representative of the nation. 
The Constitution which they framed was promulgated with- 
out popular ratification, and it has persisted to the present 
day because it has had the support of the army and a one- 
party dictatorship which controls and determines the des- 
tinies of the Mexican state. Since 1917, as before that date, 
Mexico has never known a popular, representative, demo- 
cratic government. Although the existent administration is 
imbued with high aspirations for the welfare of the masses, 
President Cardenas is at best a paternalistic dictator. A re- 
cent authoritative study of the Mexican Government says, 
“The appearance of democratic processes is maintained, but 
through the P. N. R. he (President Cardenas) controls 
Congress and all political office.” 

Were there a condition of democratic freedom in Mex- 
ico, would it not be obvious that the Mexican people, being 
Catholic, would have a government composed of Catholics, 
or at least a tolerant one? Would they not alter the present 


31Parsons, op. cit., p. 5. 
32Thomson, op. cit., p. 118. 
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Constitution which denies all political freedom to the Cath- 
olics? for they cannot hold membership in the dominant 
political party or form a party of their own; they cannot 
hold governmental position, nor can they teach or have a 
press. If the Mexican people were allowed the free expres- 
sion of their will, in all probability they would restore to 
religion its legal right to exist. Convinced of this, Catholics 
resist the Constitution and the laws enacted under it. The 
characteristic position taken by the State, that it is merely 
seeking to make the Church law-abiding, is vulnerable not 
only in that so many of the laws and decrees are violative 
of the Constitution itself, but also in that a probable major- 
ity of the people are denied the political means of securing 
an alteration of the Magna Charta. It is ridiculous to put 
the religious issue on a high legalistic basis, considering the 
source and the sanctions of the laws. The government, in 
condemning the Church for its legal violations and evasions, 
is the pot calling the kettle black. 

Since 1936 the severity of governmental enforcement 
of the religious laws has been considerably relaxed. Al- 
though President Cardenas went into office as a strong anti- 
clerical, and for the first two years of his administration 
gave wholehearted support to the anti-religious attack, ear- 
ly in 1936 he suddenly altered his policy to one of gradual 
moderation of hostility toward religious practices. When 
the President saw that by keeping the religious issue stirred 
up he was delaying the more essential social and agrarian 
programs, he decided upon a truce. On March 6, 1936, the 
President declared that it was the duty of his administration 
to foster the social and economic program of the Revolution 
and not to promote anti-religious campaigns. He said, “The 
Government will not commit the error of previous adminis- 
trations by considering the religious question as a problem 
pre-eminent to other issues involved in the national pro- 
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gram. Anti-religious campaigns would only result in fur- 
ther resistance and definitely postpone economic revival.”* 

The declaration of the President was followed by a 
statement by the Secretary of Gobernaciodn, Silvano Barba 
Gonzalez, to the effect that, although the religious laws 
would continue to be enforced, the rights of Catholics under 
these laws would be fully respected, the federal govern- 
ment would not provoke difficulties with the Catholic 
Church or allow it to be persecuted, and there would be re- 
spect for liberty of conscience.* Is not this announcement 
that the government would avoid “over-emphasizing” the 
religious problem, or “provoking religious conflicts,” im- 
plied acknowledgment of its prior policy of religious perse- 
cution? In response to a federal request that the states fol- 
low suit and modify their anti-religious policies, many state 
governors hastened to acquiesce, and thousands of churches 
were reopened almost immediately. To the present time 
more and more churches have been reopened. 

The actual enforcement of restrictive legislation con- 
tinues, however, to be very irregular. “In some states no 
priests are allowed to officiate, while in others the number 
is fixed according to population. Although pressure from 
the Executive has apparently inclined the authorities in 
most places to wink at the holding of religious services and 
permit a larger number of priests to officiate than author- 
ized by law, there is no indication that the legislation limit- 
ing the number of priests will be removed from the statute 
books.”* Nor is there reason to believe that President Car- 
denas has completely abandoned his anti-religious position. 
Despite continued evidences of religious persecution he said 
recently, “There is perfect liberty for any religion in Mex- 


- 83New York Times, Mar. 6, 1936. 
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ico. The Government feels no hostility toward the Church 
and does not persecute it. We must, however, like previous 
governments, enforce state laws limiting the number of 
priests to protect ourselves. We have merely placed the 
Church where the priests cannot meddle in politics. The 
priests now realize this and have, for the most part, ceased 
making anti-government propaganda abroad.”** President 
Cardenas indulges in the ingenuous arguments of his prede- 
cessors—that there is perfect religious liberty in Mexico, 
and that the sole purpose of the Government’s policy is to 
take the church out of politics. 

Not only the Church, but all Catholics are to be taken 
out of politics, by virtue of the recently adopted program of 
the National Party of Laborers, an intensified government 
party which supplants the old National Revolutionary Par- 
ty. For membership in the party, which presumably will 
succeed to the monopolistic position of the P. N. R., “it is 
required that the applicant not belong to any religious body 
nor be an official in any cult.” And still the President says 
there is perfect religious liberty in Mexico. 

With no modification of the anti-religious laws and 
regulations, the position of the Church in Mexico was never 
more precarious. It is living inside the lion’s jaws. Lulled 
into a sense of security, it is being encouraged to violate the 
laws on a large scale. Nonregistered priests outnumber 
those registered.” Priests have been given refuge, quite 
openly, in private homes, and schools and services are being 
conducted in private houses. These acts make the owners 
liable to the confiscation of their property. Some suspect 
that it is the policy of the Government to fatten the calf for 
the kill. True it is, nevertheless, that the fate of the Church, 


36/bid., Aug. 14, 1937. 
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of religion, in Mexico, rests in the hands of one man. Just 
as President Cardenas, by a word, called a truce in the anti- 
religious war, by a word he could loose a more devastating 
attack than Christianity has ever experienced in Mexico. 
It may be that, despite the desires of the President for 
a policy of toleration, his hand may be forced by the atheist 
Labor leader, Vicente Lombardo Toledano, whose power is 
constantly growing. The future of the Church-State issue 
in Mexico is dependent on pending political developments. 
Since the final settlement will be distinguished by lack of 
compromise, that future is not a bright one. 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
ARTISTS... 


by Jerry Bywaters 


Dees. MOST of the past forty years American art has 


existed under the bewitching influence of France. Begin- 
ning with the Impressionists, every French art movement 
has been reflected in American art. The parade of French 
movements has included Post Impressionism, Cubism, Fu- 
turism, Dadaism, Surrealism and others more or less intel- 
ligible. In the past five years, however, the popularity and 
effectiveness of French art in America has diminished to 
the point where it is now forced to struggle with much 
dealer manipulation along New York’s 57th Street for audi- 
ence and financial support. 

The first logical opposition to the continued European 
domination of American art was generated by certain artists 
and writers who were natives of the Middle West. Among 
these artists destined to change the trend of art in America 
were Thomas Benton of Missouri, Charles Burchfield of 
Ohio, John Steuart Curry of Kansas and Grant Wood of 
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Iowa. The writer who foretold the change and has recorded 
it with so much benefit to the artists involved is Thomas 
Craven of Kansas whose books, Men of Art and Modern 
Art, and magazine articles have been the principal means 
for popularizing the change in contemporary American att. 

Sons of men who pioneered the Middle West, these 
artists are themselves pioneers in spirit and have expe- 
rienced as much trouble in establishing their art in the East 
as their fathers had in opening up a new country in the face 
of Eastern legislative opposition and lack of understand- 
ing. Even these native sons did not understand their own 
country at first—they chased false prophets for a while in 
Europe and New York. But they eventually realized that 
they could only be Americans and that America was not 
the standardized country which Europe and New York 
would have them believe. Also, although they had tried 
hard to be French or New York artists, they fortunately 
concluded that the ideas expressed in crude drawings as 
Middlewestern youngsters possessed more validity for them 
than all the cosmopolitan subjects and thoughts they had 
picked up in their wanderings. 

After such discoveries these artists were seized with a 
passion to interpret the America they knew or wanted to 
know. They devoted themselves to rediscovering their back- 
ground, to painting towns, streets, fields, houses, shipyards, 
mines, factories, and those who people such places. Their 
work was not done with the unfeeling hand of a reporter 
nor with the assigned eye of an illustrator. They were all 
artists of talent and training who had decided after wide ex- 
perience that it was better to interpret life than nature 
morte, and that a combination of form and content was a 
more substantial creative art than mere technical exercises 
in form. 

Before long the character of American painting began 
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to change. Exhibitions no longer exposed a majority of still 
lifes, abstractions, studio portraits, French landscapes, deco- 
rative pieces, misty seascapes and fat nudes. Instead there 
appeared tornadoes, blizzards, drouths, dust storms, prairie 
fires; farm hands, threshing crews, hard-shell Baptists, 
Holy Rollers, miners, fiddlers, factory hands, niggers (not 
Negroes), poor white trash, gangsters, hill billies, politi- 
cians, blacksmiths, cowpunchers; windmills, silos, farm 
houses, barns, shanties, river boats, railroad stations, ranch 
houses; tank baptisms, rodeos, circuses, corn huskings, 
strikes, burlesque shows, lynchings, honky tonks, mail rob- 
beries, horseshoe pitching; folk songs, ballads and spirit- 
uals. Here indeed, American art was becoming American 
and making of itself a blend of Mark Twain, Bret Harte, 
Bill Nye, Hamlin Garland, Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood 
Anderson, Willa Cather, William Faulkner, Thomas 
Wolfe, Paul Green, Jesse Stuart, Carl Sandburg, T. S. 
Stribling and Erskine Caldwell. Called the “American 
Scene,” this movement in art has become in actuality more 
regional in character than national, although it cannot be 
denied that it has now assumed the national leadership of 
American art. 

Thomas Benton has been one of the leaders of this 
change in contemporary American art and no other artist 
better represents its purpose and attainments. His youthful 
background was as peculiarly wholesome and American as 
that of ‘Tom Sawyer; yet when early manhood came, Benton 
repudiated his natural heritage with all the false shame of 
a nouveau riche. Only after reaching a mature age did Ben- 
ton adjust his talent to himself and become a powerful force 
in American art. 

Benton was born in Neosho, Missouri, in 1889. His 
grand-uncle was Thomas Hart Benton, first and most fa- 
mous Senator from Missouri and close friend of Andrew 
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Jackson; his father was a lawyer, Congressman and United 
States District Attorney. From these men Benton inherited 
an energetic individualism, but he did not choose to continue 
their illustrious legal and political endeavors. He wanted 
to be an artist and his first opportunity toward this goal was 
as cartoonist on a Joplin newspaper. After several boister- 
ous years of cartooning, studying art in Chicago and adopt- 
ing the pose but not the working habits of an artist, he went 
to Paris. Here Benton entered a ten-year period of imi- 
tating current French isms and forcing his talent into an 
impotent pattern. Although few of his pictures from this 
period are of value, his thousands of studies and analyses of 
classic paintings were later to lend great importance to his 
works. 

Back in New York Benton continued to paint French 
abstractions, but he gradually became American again and 
readjusted himself to his native background. When the 
War took him into the navy, he did drafting work which 
indicated how his talent might be put to fortunate use. He 
drew people, places and things and found in these drawings 
the beginnings of personal satisfaction. After the War he 
made annual excursions into all parts of America, and from 
his sketches and experiences on these trips he began to build 
his art around the collective American spirit. 

The first opportunity to paint America as he found it 
was in the murals in the New School for Social Research in 
New York in 1931. Executed during a nine-months period 
of stupendous labor and research, these paintings brought 
Benton no money and much criticism, but they presented 
the artist’s mature genius and established him as a new lead- 
er in American art. In 1932 Benton painted a series of 
murals in the reading room of the Whitney Museum in 
New York. He received $3,000 for these murals and his 
fame grew in the press. The Whitney Museum paintings 
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were named The Arts in American Life, and they de- 
picted the popular arts rather than professional and condi- 
tioned ones. In these murals people drink, sing, dance, pitch 
horseshoes, get religion and play politics in a vibrant pan- 
orama of the life of our time. 

For the Century of Progress in 1933 the State of In- 
diana erected a large building and commissioned Thomas 
Benton to execute a mural fifteen feet high and 250 feet long 
which was to be the only exhibit in the building. After 
careful research and travel through the state, Benton paint- 
ed the mural in tempera, and it became a landmark in con- 
temporary American art. In 1935 Benton was commissioned 
by his native state to paint a Social History of Missouri in 
the State House at Jefferson City. The artist spent fifteen 
months on the murals, nine months reading and making 
sketches and six months executing the actual paintings on 
the walls. Covering 45,000 square feet, these murals were a 
social history of actuality rather than of professed ideals 
and they aroused extensive official objections. After some 
months of active discussion it was generally agreed that 
these Benton murals were beyond the capacity of any other 
living American artist and that because of them Missouri 
had acquired a shrine of American culture. 

The publication in 1937 of Benton’s autobiography, 
An Artist in America, did much to explain this artist’s atti- 
tude toward his art and his background. Illustrated with 
many sketches made on discovery excursions and recording 
his varied and intimate contacts with fellow Americans, this 
book has helped to show the real quality of Benton’s talent. 
Recently he has been commissioned by the Limited Editions 
Club to illustrate a new edition of Tom Sawyer. At present 
Benton is living in Kansas City and teaching at the Art 
Institute. 

If Benton represents the purpose, energy and objec- 
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tivity of the American Scene in art, Charles Burchfield is 
its pioneer, Grant Wood its chief philosopher, John Sloan 
and Reginald Marsh its New York representatives and 
John Steuart Curry and Alexandre Hogue its most effective 
regional exponents. 

Charles Burchfield was born in Ashtabula Harbor, 
Ohio, in 1893. A tailor’s son, he spent his youth playing 
around the railroad tracks, haunting old tumble-down 
houses and deserted false-front store buildings. When he 
grew up he was one of the first American artists to use the 
physical background of his experience in painting. He be- 
came the painter of any Main Street and his work was one 
of the earliest influences in pointing out to other artists the 
possibilities in their own native environments. 

Even before Burchfield painted the streets of Middle- 
western towns John Sloan was making his etchings and 
paintings of life in New York City. Although some of his 
best works date to the early years of the century, no other 
painter has surpassed them in their expression of the many- 
sided life of a great metropolis. As a direct follower, Regi- 
nald Marsh has enlarged considerably on the theme of 
American city life which Sloan first explored. 

Since 1930 when his painting American Gothic was 
awarded a $300 prize at the Chicago Art Institute, the fame 
of Grant Wood has grown inordinately. Today his name is 
more familiar to the general public than any other contem- 
porary artist’s, and his picture of the Iowa farmer and his 
daughter is almost as well known as Leutze’s Washington 
Crossing the Delaware. 

Born of Quaker parents in 1892 at Anamosa, Iowa, 
Grant Wood enjoyed the life of a typical farm boy but he 
always found time after chores to make drawings on the 
lids of crackerboxes. He had some art training in high 
school and became interested in handicrafts, establishing a 
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metal craft and jewelry shop in Cedar Rapids. When the 
War forced him to close the craft shop, he worked as a car- 
penter and house painter until he was able to provide a 
house for his mother, and then he joined the army. His 
ability to draw good portraits of officers made his army life 
easy. 

After the War, Wood taught school for seven years and 
saved money for art study in Europe. In Paris he affected 
pink whiskers and a basque beret and made paintings of 
France and Italy in an impressionistic style. After study- 
ing the primitive rooms in German museums, Wood discov- 
ered how his own precise, natural style could serve him bet- 
ter than any adopted technique and he returned to America 
to find that his natural feelings could also give him greater 
satisfaction than borrowed ones. Despite the prejudices 
aroused in him during 1927 by Mencken, Wood made 
friends with his own neighbors and launched himself into 
a long period of happy and important work. 

The first painting Wood made after he settled himself 
back in Cedar Rapids was a portrait of his mother in a 
printed apron and holding a pot plant. Soon afterward he 
produced “American Gothic” and there followed a slow 
but steady production of important works, including 
Daughters of Revolution, Stone City, Midnight Ride of 
Paul Revere, Young Corn, Birthplace of Herbert Hoover, 
Arbor Day and the design for a mural named Dinner for 
Threshers. During his development as an artist Wood has 
always found time to continue with teaching. In 1932 he 
established a summer school and art colony at Stone City, 
Iowa, and continued this venture for three seasons. At 
present he is an instructor in art at the University of Iowa 
in Iowa City. 

Benton and Wood are Midwesterners who have made 
their native lands the subject of their art but neither has 
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interpreted his background more capably than John Steuart 
Curry, the Kansas farm boy who grew up to paint the farm 
and its life with more conviction than any other American 
artist. Born in Dunevant, Kansas, in 1897, Curry spent his 
youth plowing, planting and harvesting crops and tending 
cattle, because it was the only life he knew. Yet, in- 
stinctively the boy put down on paper in graphic form the 
things of his experience—windstorms, animals, crops and 
life on the great plains. 

After three years of high school Curry went to art 
schools in Kansas City and Chicago where fellow-students 
laughed at his rustic pictures. At the age of twenty-two he 
was in Philadelphia to begin a five-year tenure as a strug- 
gling magazine illustrator. Because his pictures were too 
real his work soon destroyed its own market in the field of 
fiction. He turned to painting and journeyed to Paris in an 
attempt to settle his talent. In 1927 he returned to America 
much improved in technical ability and determined to paint 
honestly and from his own experience. 

The picture Baptism in Kansas pronounced Curry as 
a possible master of American genre and The Tornado, 
The Gospel Train and other dramatic treatments of life 
in the Middle West established his name. After an inter- 
lude of painting with Ringling Brothers- Barnum and Bailey 
Circus he returned to the more fortunate subjects of his 
youth. In 1936 he executed two murals in the Department 
of Justice Building in Washington. Despite a national rep- 
utation the artist was not acclaimed by his native state un- 
til recently when he received a commission to decorate the 
walls of the Capitol Building at Topeka. 

At present Curry occupies the unique position of “art- 
ist in residence” under a five-year contract at $4,000 a year 
at the University of Wisconsin in Madison. He does not 
conduct regular classes but his studio door remains open 
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and the attitude of the artist at work has its influence on 
the campus. As the poet of the realities of rural life Curry 
is no propagandist for the farmer. As an artist he exerts 
less influence than any of the other painters of the American 
Scene because he arrived at his own method through the 
necessity of his desire for expression. 

Although artists in the Southwest are almost too far 
from the centers of publicity to “arrive” at their due time, 
several have gained national prominence. Alexandre Hogue 
of Texas painted the Southwestern Scene for years before 
he climbed to fame with a series of paintings of the Dust 
Bowl. Like other regional artists he thoroughly understood 
his subject. Born in 1898, he spent his boyhood on a cattle 
ranch in the Texas Panhandle. He saw “suitcase” farmers 
invade the grassy plains, plow unbroken land and plant 
wheat for the boom markets. He heard the ranchers warn 
these farmers that if the land were plowed it would blow 
away. 

After Hogue taught himself to paint and lived in Dal- 
las painting Texas and New Mexico landscapes, dust storms 
began to roll out of the Panhandle and he executed his se- 
ries of works on the Dust Bowl. Most important paintings 
in the series are Drouth Stricken Area, Dust Bowl, Drouth 
Survivors and Erosion. When these paintings were repro- 
duced widely, unending protests were advanced by Cham- 
bers of Commerce. Money was collected to purchase 
Drouth Stricken Area so that it might be destroyed as 
an unfair and isolated example of Dust Bowl conditions. 
For every objection to these depictions of the despoiling of 
the plains, however, there was an approval by agencies 
seeking to promote drouth control. 

As the leader of regional realism in the Southwest, 
Hogue prepared the way for other important artists in 
Texas. Exhibited in the art centers of America and Europe, 
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his pictures have informed the public of the life of a region 
until recently omitted from the field of art. At present 
Hogue is a member of the art faculty of the Texas State 
College for Women in Denton, Texas, and head of the art 
department at Hockaday School, Dallas. 

In addition to Alexander Hogue, other painters of the 
new American school whose fame is not definitive but whose 
ability is thoroughly established are Everett Spruce and 
Otis Dozier of Dallas and Tom Lea of El Paso, Texas, 
Howard Cook and Peter Hurd of New Mexico, Don 
Brown and John McCrady of Louisiana, Joe Jones and 
Joseph Meert of Missouri, Frank Mechau of Colorado and 
Paul Sample of California. These artists have been lately 
acknowledged by the press and public alike as the most 
promising of the younger American artists, and their suc- 
cess represents how completely the leadership and effective- 
ness of contemporary art have moved from the East to the 
Western regions of America. 





VINEGARROON... 
by Witter Bynner 


Bring your shears and clip him well, 
His forked claws and his whipping tail, 
Cut him out of his wicked shell 

And leave him as clean as a flower-bell; 
For he was disposed in a diagram 
More intricate than the whited clam, 
More scaly than the woolly lamb 

And almost as evil as I am. 





BISHOP DUBUIS. .. 
by John Chapman 


ISHOP DUBUIS, third in the triumvirate of French mis- 
sionaries to Texas presented in this series, is as unlike the 
others as Ralph Roeder’s Savonarola is unlike his Machi- 
avelli and his Castiglione. And yet all three, Odin, Dom- 
enech and Dubuis, had far more reason to have char- 
acteristics in common than the mere accident of birth in the 
same time-spirit. All three French, all of the cloth, with 
almost identical education under many of the same teachers, 
nearly strictly contemporaneous, even all three good friends, 
they each reacted in totally different fashion to the environ- 
ment of the new world. 

Domenech’s rational asceticism proved entirely inade- 
quate: there was too much opportunity for abnegation in 
Texas for one to court tribulation or even to accept it. Odin 
sustained no such sharp defeat. With his mind’s eye appar- 
ently fixed on some invisible bourne he passed through dif- 
ficulties oblivious of them. With the same assurance and 
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the same graciousness he could have lived in the Vatican 
or in the middle of Africa. It was an entirely different story 
so far as Dubuis was concerned. The new, wild region 
stimulated him to heart-rending exertion at the same time 
that it demanded from him a sort of physical love resem- 
bling that of the priestly conquistadores who forgot their 
soft native lands in the stringency of the new world. 
Dubuis, besides his breath-taking preoccupation with do- 
ing, possessed the aplomb, the gaiety that is supposed to 
be typical of his race, qualities that give his life a vivid 
humanity not found in the stories of Domenech and 
Odin. 

Claude-Marie Dubuis, the son of a small farmer and 
weaver of hemp, was born on March 8, 1817, at a time when 
France was convulsed by Napoleon’s defeat and by pro- 
longed internal tumult. However, the hamlet of Teche, 
in the province of Loire about fourteen kilometers from 
Roanne, was remote from calamities in the capital. Life 
flowed very quietly and smoothly there. Shepherds drove 
their sheep to pasture, farmers sank their shares into the 
rich earth, goodwives milked and made butter and cheese, 
and on Sundays they all went soberly and conscientiously 
to mass regardless of whose head had fallen. 

In this quiet place, according to the Abbé J. P., from 
whose Vie de Monseigneur Dubuis most of the facts in 
this article are taken, the older Dubuis was not conspicu- 
ous. He did as others did, supplementing his income from 
a farm by weaving hemp during the winter. With Ma- 
dame Dubuis it was the same: she was a quiet farm-wife, 
though perhaps a trifle more rigorous in her devotion 
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than those about her. It is true that Mére Dubuis had a 
brother, Claude Dubost, who was in the clergy, and it is 
perhaps significant that she asked him to stand as god- 
father to the infant. Claude-Marie was the fifth of eight 
children, and it was time to think of a little economic aid 
as well as the glory of the Church and the honor of the 
family. There was, perhaps, good reason to attach some 
credence to the horoscope cast by a village crone who as- 
serted that the puling infant would become either a brig- 
and or a bishop. 

The boyhood of Dubuis fi/s was about that of any 
other child of the village. He drove sheep to the pastures 
when he grew large enough, he played in the dirt, and he 
tore his clothes sometimes voluntarily, as when at the age 
of four he decided he was too large for a smock and his 
mother refused to convert the thing to pants and shirt. 
Such instruction as he had was his mother’s duty, for the 
village was too far from the center of the parish to afford 
a school. If the story the Abbé J. P. tells is true, certainly 
the young child’s moral training was not neglected. He 
found in the road one day three wild plums and of course 
brought them home. Madame Dubuis asked her son where 
they came from. He had found them. Then go and take 
them back. But they would only be stepped on and crushed. 
No matter, take them back. And then she read him a les- 
son about small faults leading to great ones, a lesson that 
suggests Ja mére suspected that the plums dropped in the 
road just about the time he happened to shake a limb. Oth- 
erwise, the record of his early experiences is of no signifi- 
cance in explaining his later life, and reveals little of his 
development, save that he became an excellent swimmer, 
that he often sat alone in the trees and that it was noted 
when he received confirmation at the age of ten he was 
“advanced and precocious.” 
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Very soon after his first communion Claude-Marie 
was sent by his parents to his uncle the abbé, with whom 
he was to study Latin and serve as altar-boy in prepara- 
tion for his intended ecclesiastical career. With Dubost he 
remained for five years, probably making a fairly efficient 
altar-boy, but, as the sequel shows, not learning much 
Latin. By the time he was fifteen, since he had outgrown 
most of his usefulness, the boy went to L’Argentiére, where 
there was a secondary school, chiefly, apparently, for the 
purpose of pre-clerical training. Though Claude-Marie 
was now fifteen and by age and size should have been in 
the first form, he was placed in the third because of his 
lack of Greek. Whether the new environment didn’t suit 
him or whether his uncle had been rather too lenient, by 
the end of the year it was necessary to move the boy back 
to the fifth form among children very much younger than 
he. Responding to an indignant letter from his nephew, 
Dubost, who must have been paying the bills, came at once 
and placed the boy under a tutor of Greek and Latin. But 
apparently the humiliation of demotion was too much for 
Claude-Marie, for after but a few months he decided that 
he had mistaken his vocation and returned to Teche to 
become a laborer. 

Back at home he fell naturally into his father’s em- 
ployment of hemp-weaving, and in reaction from his too 
consistently good childhood he cut loose—“i/] jetait sa 
gourme.” Hemp-weaving paid fairly well, and there were 
plenty of companions to lead the released youth into not 
too innocent escapades. One gains the impression that 
Claude-Marie, now about seventeen or eighteen, was a 
handsome, very well-developed young man of a gay and 
open disposition. But, says his biographer, he worried 
about his soul all the while. And when the pleasures of 
the provincial Venusberg had somewhat palled, he turned 
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than those about her. It is true that Mére Dubuis had a 
brother, Claude Dubost, who was in the clergy, and it is 
perhaps significant that she asked him to stand as god- 
father to the infant. Claude-Marie was the fifth of eight 
children, and it was time to think of a little economic aid 
as well as the glory of the Church and the honor of the 
family. There was, perhaps, good reason to attach some 
credence to the horoscope cast by a village crone who as- 
serted that the puling infant would become either a brig- 
and or a bishop. 

The boyhood of Dubuis fi/s was about that of any 
other child of the village. He drove sheep to the pastures 
when he grew large enough, he played in the dirt, and he 
tore his clothes sometimes voluntarily, as when at the age 
of four he decided he was too large for a smock and his 
mother refused to convert the thing to pants and shirt. 
Such instruction as he had was his mother’s duty, for the 
village was too far from the center of the parish to afford 
a school. If the story the Abbé J. P. tells is true, certainly 
the young child’s moral training was not neglected. He 
found in the road one day three wild plums and of course 
brought them home. Madame Dubuis asked her son where 
they came from. He had found them. Then go and take 
them back. But they would only be stepped on and crushed. 
No matter, take them back. And then she read him a les- 
son about small faults leading to great ones, a lesson that 
suggests Ja mére suspected that the plums dropped in the 
road just about the time he happened to shake a limb. Oth- 
erwise, the record of his early experiences is of no signifi- 
cance in explaining his later life, and reveals little of his 
development, save that he became an excellent swimmer, 
that he often sat alone in the trees and that it was noted 
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Very soon after his first communion Claude-Marie 
was sent by his parents to his uncle the abbé, with whom 
he was to study Latin and serve as altar-boy in prepara- 
tion for his intended ecclesiastical career. With Dubost he 
remained for five years, probably making a fairly efficient 
altar-boy, but, as the sequel shows, not learning much 
Latin. By the time he was fifteen, since he had outgrown 
most of his usefulness, the boy went to L’Argentiére, where 
there was a secondary school, chiefly, apparently, for the 
purpose of pre-clerical training. Though Claude-Marie 
was now fifteen and by age and size should have been in 
the first form, he was placed in the third because of his 
lack of Greek. Whether the new environment didn’t suit 
him or whether his uncle had been rather too lenient, by 
the end of the year it was necessary to move the boy back 
to the fifth form among children very much younger than 
he. Responding to an indignant letter from his nephew, 
Dubost, who must have been paying the bills, came at once 
and placed the boy under a tutor of Greek and Latin. But 
apparently the humiliation of demotion was too much for 
Claude-Marie, for after but a few months he decided that 
he had mistaken his vocation and returned to Teche to 
become a laborer. 

Back at home he fell naturally into his father’s em- 
ployment of hemp-weaving, and in reaction from his too 
consistently good childhood he cut loose—“i/] jetait sa 
gourme.” Hemp-weaving paid fairly well, and there were 
plenty of companions to lead the released youth into not 
too innocent escapades. One gains the impression that 
Claude-Marie, now about seventeen or eighteen, was a 
handsome, very well-developed young man of a gay and 
open disposition. But, says his biographer, he worried 
about his soul all the while. And when the pleasures of 
the provincial Venusberg had somewhat palled, he turned 
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again to religion, this time resolving that since he couldn’t 
learn Latin and become a priest, at least he would be a 
missionary. 

Once more under one of Uncle Claude Dubost’s tutors 
in Latin, he began to show a little more interest in learn- 
ing, so that by the end of the term of 1836 he was ready 
to enter school, this time at Saint-Jodard—no doubt be- 
cause so early a return to L’Argentiére would have been 
intolerable. For two years he stayed in the new school and 
showed so sharp a change in his aptitude that he promptly 
reached and remained at the head of his class. Having 
finished his work at Saint-Jodard and probably feeling and 
acting less a bumpkin, he returned to his first school for a 
course in philosophy. The change in the man was mani- 
fest. Work was like play and his intensity stamped itself 
in the memory of his classmates, one of whom remarked 
that in his study he showed “une véritable ivresse.” Here 
is the first appearance of that drunken pleasure in living 
and working which was to remain characteristic of the 
man throughout his life. He liked life rough and tough. 

So great was Dubuis’s preoccupation with work that 
one imagines there may have been pretty ankles to exorcise 
from his memories of Teche. I do not mean to suggest that 
Dubuis’s peccadilloes were any graver than those of the 
average youth; on the contrary, they were probably trifling 
and certainly had as much justification as any young man’s. 
But it is necessary to emphasize that he was a young man 
of exuberant spirits which required more than the usual 
amount of repression and sublimation. With the usual out- 
lets of young men of his age denied by his own conscience, 
it was a question of exhaustion or explosion, and Dubuis 
chose exhaustion, though I do not mean at all to intimate 
that his devotion was reached by so rational a thought- 
process. 
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From the preparatory school, the obsessed student 
passed immediately to the seminary at Lyons, where the 
religious life was very rigorous. Of the day, which began 
at five in the morning and lasted till nine in the evening, 
there was but a single hour of recreation and that hour he 
apparently spent in ecclesiastical disputation, for his fel- 
lows remembered that even at that time (fully thirty years 
before the official promulgation of the doctrine) he argued 
violently for papal infallibility. The year after his arrival 
Dubuis received the tonsure, the second order of the clergy, 
and very soon was chosen from his class of over two hun- 
dred to minister to the infirmary. Then his five or six years 
of intensive work began to tell on him, for toward the end 
of his second year he became ill and his physician told him 
“la poitrine lui était atteinte’—that he had a spot of tuber- 
culosis. From the dates available it is hard to determine 
whether or not Dubuis had to stay out of school, but the 
fact that he received his ordination in 1844 suggests that 
he may have missed some time. 

At last a full-fledged priest and now twenty-seven 
years old, Dubuis took his first assignment as assistant to a 
curé at Saint-Martin-de-Fontaine, where his first task, 
ironically, was to instruct infants in the rudiments of Latin. 
But this was only temporary. Dubuis had made a vow 
when he first grew ill with tuberculosis that if he recov- 
ered he would spend ten years preaching to the infidels. 
In the guise of Bishop Odin demanding a group of young 
missionaries from the seminary of Lyons, his own Alina 
Mater, the vow demanded its fulfilment and Dubuis was 
quick to leave his probably monotonous assistantship. The 
life in the wilds of Texas that Odin held out to the young 
priests would have been precisely the thing to attract Du- 
buis. It was not an affair of routine, of regular masses, 
of quiet visits to the sick, of regular calls upon parishion- 
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ers, but adventure and excitement. Dubuis would have 
gone with the bishop at once, but Odin forced him to do 
what he himself had neglected—to make his adieux to his 
parents. 

It took the company of missionaries three months to 
cross the Atlantic and reach St. Louis by boat from New 
Orleans, three months that were invaluable to Dubuis, for 
the enforced rest of the long trip gave his own forces just 
the assistance they required to bring his tuberculosis under 
control. By the time the missionary reached the Barrens, 
where he was to stay for a time in order to learn English, 
he wrote his parents he had gained so much weight that 
his bishop hardly recognized him. Life at the Barrens, he 
admitted, wasn’t exactly ideal. They had nothing but po- 
tatoes and butter to eat, and as for clothes his were better 
than those of the Indians except in winter when they all 
wore bearskins. Between their courses, the students went 
hunting and carried arms so that they might become hard- 
ened and not “tremble before wild beasts.” 

His schooling at the Barrens having been concluded, 
Dubuis with the rest of his band once more went down the 
river to New Orleans, where they took a packet for Gal- 
veston. It was early in February, 1847, before the new 
missonary arrived at his parish, which was to include the 
towns of Castroville, New Braunfels, and Fredericksburg 
and also some smaller villages, with Castroville as his resi- 
dence. The conditions he found must have been extremely 
bad; Domenech, who arrived after Dubuis had been at 
work some months, considered the parish almost in a hope- 
less state. The colonists had found all kinds of unfavorable 
and unforeseen climatic moods and since their arrival had 
not been able to produce a single harvest sufficient to sup- 
port them. The beautiful stone houses one sees in these 
towns today had not appeared: people lived in tents and 
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dugouts and huts. When Dubuis arrived at Castroville, 
the people were surly and angry, and it was only after ex- 
plaining to several people that he was a priest that he at 
last found someone to lend him a picket hut. His furni- 
ture, he said, consisted entirely of scorpions and a cowhide 
to sleep on. And his course in English, his knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, even his own tongue were rather useless, 
for most of his parishioners were Alsatians and Lorrainers. 
There were also Belgians, Dutch, Prussians, Austrians, 
Hungarians, Hanoverians and Westphalians, the priest 
said, all of whom seemed to him to “speak a language that 
is not, I believe, of any country.” These colonies, which 
had been established on grants from the Republic of Texas 
in return for a guarantee of a certain quota of immigrants 
each year, had proved difficult from their inception. Henri 
Castro and the German princelings and nobles of the 
Adelsverein had had to go about and pick out anyone they 
could find in vain efforts to meet each year’s quota. The 
result was the polyglot and surly little villages that Dubuis 
had to minister to. 

As if his baleful congregation wasn’t enough, there 
were always the Indians, Indians that were to the French 
priest all anthropophagous and all Comanches. One of his 
encounters he describes in a letter to his curé at Fontaine, 
to whom these words must have seemed to come from Pres- 
ter John’s country: 


As I was departing at dawn to celebrate the Holy Sac- 
rifice at Quihi, where these cannibals had just killed seven 
persons, I saw at a hundred paces from me nine Comanches. 
I didn’t even think of flight; I don’t know if I even had time 
to think of it; the horse of an Indian is as swift as an arrow. 
All that I understood was that the Indians were going to 
make me see a new world. But hardly had I said that I was 
a Captain of the Church than I felt myself raised on their 
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horses and pressed one after another against the rude chests 
of the chief and his subalterns. 


Dubuis was needlessly exercised about cannibalism: 
the only tribe about which such rumors clung was the Ton- 
kawas, and their very bitter enemies the Comanches insti- 
gated those reports. This band was in search of fire water, 
says Dubuis. He fortunately had none, for if they had 
maddened themselves with whiskey it is entirely probable 
that they would have shown the good priest the new world 
he was expecting to see. It is even probable that the In- 
dians misunderstood what he was captain of, for there were 
several army camps in the region. 

Anyway, he got away with his scalp and lived to write 
some more good letters to his parents, in one of which he 
states, “You can be perfectly reassured about me, for from 
eating raw lard the fire of youth has passed from me a 
little, and I am not going to let myself be killed for the 
sole pleasure of seeing the Indians or finding out if they 
shoot their arrows well.” He was beginning to be dubious 
of efforts to convert the Comanches, but the Lipans, who 
traditionally were friendly, seemed more tractable, and his 
mission was something to be proud of, for it was larger 
than the diocese of Lyons and included some other places 
he had not mentioned to his parents previously: Quihi, 
D’ Hanis, Vandenburg, and the army camp at La Leona. 

A bit later his effort to interest the great Comanche 
chief Santa Anna in religion met with no satisfactory re- 
ception, and Dubuis definitely abandoned the Comanches 
to perdition with the remark that “with those gentlemen 
there is no argument but that of bullets.” His friends the 
Lipans still seemed promising, for they had gathered in 
the churchyard during mass one morning, gone through all 
the evolutions of the worshipers and shown great delight 
at the chants. Even his European parishioners weren’t 
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much better than the Indians, for the Germans drank too 
much beer and quarreled incessantly and noisily and the 
French had forgotten their religion. The military camps 
mentioned above, however, contained good, pious Irish sol- 
diers who complained bitterly of their harsh treatment at 
the hands of their Protestant officers. If they even had 
fights in their tents or happened to pick up something that 
didn’t belong to them or got too drunk for guard duty, the 
officers strung them up by the thumbs or spread-eagled 
them on a spare cart-wheel or made them walk about pa- 
rade with a heavy beam on their shoulders. (These were 
common methods of punishment in the United States Army 
at that time and for forty years later at least.) And all be- 
cause, said the soldiers, they were good, pious Catholics. 

One of his schoolmates from Lyons, Chazelle, joined 
Dubuis in July of that first year. But no sooner had Cha- 
zelle persuaded him to build a new house for their com- 
bined use, than both became very ill, of typhoid appar- 
ently. Since there was no doctor in the place and since the 
priests were far from popular, they had to assist each other 
as they could, while their only medication consisted of a 
pitcher of water someone left beside their pallets each 
morning. As Dubuis wrote his rector at Fontaine, both 
were so ill that they agreed the strongest should say mass 
on Assumption Day and bring the last sacraments to the 
other. When the day arrived, it was Dubuis who man- 
aged somehow to get through his offices and mass and to 
anoint his companion, who died in the evening. The death 
of Chazelle was a grievous loss to Dubuis, for the young 
priest had represented his only companion and friend. Yet 
even at that moment of renewed exile and loneliness and 
grief, he knew that if he were back at Lyons he would not 
do otherwise than come to America. 

In Chazelle’s place came within a few months the 
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loquacious and inquisitive Domenech, who says Dubuis 
was so glad to see a person of similar interests that he kept 
his assistant up all night talking of Ja belle patrie. Dome- 
nech found plenty to do, for people had begun to return 
to the church—thanks, says Dubuis, to a drought that lasted 
eighteen months and a series of accidents that had hap- 
pened to people who worked on Sunday. The suffering of 
the colonists during this long drought was so extreme that 
many of them started toward the coast, and the state of the 
priests was desperate. Domenech says he and Dubuis ate 
a rattlesnake on one occasion and on another had meat 
from an alligator that had somehow wandered so far up- 
stream. 

When the drought at last had passed and it seemed 
there might be crops for the autumn, a horde of grasshop- 
pers invaded the territory and stripped the stalks. Still, 
writes Dubuis in the role of Moses, the people clung to 
their evil ways until a third plague was sent against them 
—the terrible outbreak of cholera that swept through Texas 
in 1849. This plague fell alike upon the just and the un- 
just, for Dubuis and Domenech both were very ill and 
their recovery occurred only after they had concocted a 
poisonous potion that rendered them unconscious for forty- 
eight hours. It was after that experience that the priests, 
having had no food at all for forty-eight hours, announced 
their departure unless some kind of aid should be forth- 
coming from their parishioners. The strategem was suc- 
cessful: Dubuis wrote his mother that he had eight hens, 
two cocks and a cat to catch the mice that ate his food and 
nested in his bed. Moreover, he started a garden. 

During this time of plagues the priests undertook the 
construction of the church at Castroville. The people 
weren’t very co-operative, however, and most of the actual 
labor fell on Dubuis, for Domenech found himself unable 
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to perform the heavy manual labor required. The hard 
physical labor, their frequent involuntary fasts and their 
constant journeys over the parish proved more than the 
two men could endure. With the completion of the church 
Odin sent Domenech to Brownsville and called Dubuis 
into Galveston, for both had been coughing blood. 

The obvious inference is that Dubuis’s old tuberculosis 
had once again become active and that he had transmitted 
the disease to his assistant, who not only was naturally 
rather frail but was in bad condition during their years of 
association. Domenech went on to Brownsville, where 
strange adventures befell him and where he may have in- 
vented even stranger ones. Dubuis, under instructions from 
Odin, went to Louisiana to secure gifts for the church and 
to raise money. The mission proving partly successful from 
an economic standpoint, but a complete failure as a means 
of restoring Dubuis to health, Odin determined that Du- 
buis should return to France to secure a new group of mis- 
sionaries and to receive gifts for the missions. Apparently, 
between the trip to Louisiana and the voyage to Europe, 
however, there was a space of several months during which 
Dubuis returned to Castroville and made an effort, ill as 
he was, to continue his work. 

Dubuis’s recruiting service in France was entirely suc- 
cessful. Some of those who heard him at Lyons said that 
he electrified his audience; and that he put his case well 
is shown by the fourteen young priests who agreed to re- 
turn with him. As a financial agent his luck did not hold. 
When he started to Le Havre with his flock, Dubuis had 
only six hundred dollars and he discovered on applying at 
the bureau of the Propagation of the Faith that Odin had 
forgotten to send authorization for money to transport the 
priests. I think even Odin himself would have been in- 
clined to dismiss a part of the group and send them over 
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later. But not Dubuis, who though he wasn’t a Gascon 
should have been. When he arrived at Le Havre, he went 
up to the captain of La Reine de La Mer, a name that 
must have struck him as propitious: 

“Ts your cargo readye” 

“Yes,” replied the captain. “Everything is aboard, 
even six hundred German emigrants.” 

“Have you any places in first class?” 

“T still have twenty.” 

“How much are they?” 

“Eighty dollars each.” 

“T’ll take fourteen for eleven hundred dollars,” said 
Dubuis, feeling to be sure he had the six hundred. “By 
the way, have you a doctor aboard?” 

“Not yet. Those that can come know only French and 
they are too high.” 

“Would you like to have one that knows German, 
English, Spanish, and French?” 

So Dubuis shipped as ship’s doctor at a salary of five 
hundred dollars, which was just sufficient to bring his 
companions across. The results were amusing and com- 
pletely confirm our opinion of the priest’s extraordinary 
ingenuity. They hadn’t been out at sea very long before 
everyone was complaining of constipation; it was only 
then that Dubuis discovered there were no purgatives 
aboard. Stirring a pitcher of molasses into a barrel of sea- 
water and serving the delightful drink in an iron cup, he 
soon had every one either well or too sick to care whether 
he was constipated or not. Then when the boat was about 
halfway over a girl fell and broke her forearm. Dubuis 
pulled the fragments out into position and applied splints. 
So far he had done well. Then the inevitable part of prac- 
tice turned up: a German came to say that his wife was 
in labor. This bit of science lay somewhat out of Dubuis’s 
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realm, for it obviously would be improper for an un- 
trained priest to assist at a confinement even if he knew 
what to do. And Dubuis not only didn’t know what to do, 
but very decidedly didn’t want to learn. He pretended 
to be very busy for a few moments, then he made a pro- 
fessional grimace and said, “I am a doctor, not an ac- 
coucheur. I have no time for such things. Go find you an 
old woman.” The climax of the little farce occurred when 
upon landing the captain gave Dubuis letters of recom- 
mendation to other captains who might require a doctor. 

The termination of this recruiting voyage marked the 
end of Dubuis as a simple priest. Through the seven years 
of his laborious service Odin had been watching him and 
waiting for an opportunity to recognize his merit. The 
churches of San Antonio had long been in a rather chaotic 
state resulting from secularization of the missions fifty 
years before, and from the unsettled conditions after Mex- 
ico declared its independence and Texas in turn fought 
free from Mexico. Mexican priests, many of whom used 
their positions as fruitful means of exploitation, had suc- 
cessively degenerated until a few of them were either 
openly married or living with mistresses. With Texas in- 
dependence there had been some improvement in the situa- 
tion, and Odin himself had unfrocked the worst male- 
factors, but there was still much work to be done. To this 
job of salvage Odin now appointed Dubuis with the title 
of vicar-general, an office that in reality placed Dubuis in 
almost supreme control of the mission area. As one of the 
many duties of this office he later had to proceed to Victor 
Considérant’s colony near Dallas and attempt to rescue the 
colonists from what the priests regarded as dangerous 
heresy. 

The vicarate-general added its heavy duties to those 
of supervisor of San Antonio. Long trips of inspection, 
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chiefly by horseback, were a routine. There were the usual 
petty financial difficulties and perhaps some that weren’t 
so trivial, and there were questions of discipline among 
the clergy and the laity as well. As if ail these duties were 
insufficient, Dubuis decided that San Antonio badly re- 
quired another church. As at Castroville, once the actual 
building started and bills began to appear, lay enthusiasm 
waned and Dubuis again had the work of mason and car- 
penter thrust on him. This church, St. Mary’s, meant an 
even greater outlay of energy and effort than the one at 
Castroville, for it was 118 feet long, 64 feet wide, and 75 
feet high, “with on each side five columns of shaped stone 
like a church of Lyons.” And once more Dubuis paid 
the price in reactivation of his tuberculosis, with more 
hemorrhages, so that three eminent physicians of San An- 
tonio agreed he could not survive. Such a prognosis, how- 
ever, was very nearly the rule in the middle of the last 


century; in Dubuis’s case the wonder is that it was incor- 
rect. 


The position as supervisor of the missions lasted for 
seven years, during which, though Dubuis managed to 
keep himself, his priests and his bishop in pretty deep 
financial waters, they all managed to escape drowning. 
Then came the elevation of Odin to the archepiscopal see 
of New Orleans and the correlative promotion of Dubuis 
to the see of Galveston. Dubuis was the obvious and the 
only man for the place, and it is known that Odin had 
been long considering him as his successor. If there was 
any difficulty about the appointment, it was the fact that 
outside of Lyons and Texas no one knew very much about 
Dubuis. That almost immediately after Odin’s transfer 
the new archbishop sent for his subordinate to conduct a 
mission (the Catholic equivalent of a revival) on the 
shores of Lake Pontchartrain seems more than a coinci- 
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dence. That the mission would be successful was fully 
expected, and that it may have been part of a paternal 
build-up is almost certain when one knows that Odin chose 
that same year to take Dubuis to France with him. 

Odin went on to Rome while Dubuis stayed at Lyons. 
With his own hands the archbishop brought back the 
bills appointing Dubuis bishop of Galveston, and it was 
he who consecrated his friend in the chapel of the semi- 
nary at Lyons. About this ceremony there was something 
peculiarly fitting, since from this place had come most of 
the missionaries to Texas, since here both Odin and Du- 
buis had been students and since not far from this place 
Dubuis had failed his Latin and had been set back in his 
classes. According to the Abbé J. P., so greatly was Odin 
moved that during the course of the consecration he wept, 
a display of emotion uncommon in Catholic services. With 
the ring on his finger and the purple, Dubuis went on to 
Coutouvre to see his family and perhaps to let his old 
companions see the peasant and weaver of hemp, the flun- 
key and the village cut-up who had become bishop of a 
diocese as large as his dear France. They had a fine cele- 
bration back in the old parish, and the bishop made a 
speech during which he wept. 

On his return to America, Dubuis brought with him 
twelve new missionaries, but difficulties beset them from 
the embarkation. Hardly were they out at sea when they 
encountered severe weather; the bishop wrote his mother 
later that he prayed and after four or five days the storm 
abated. Then off the coast of Cuba they were becalmed 
for three days; to overcome the situation he held a pon- 
tifical mass (a mass with bishop presiding) accompanied 
by music. That night the wind rose and carried the ves- 
sel into New Orleans, where they arrived just after the 
Yankees had captured the town. Naturally the priests 
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were not molested, but the capture of New Orleans meant 
they would be unable to take boat direct to Galveston. 
Instead the company had to detour by the neutral port of 
Vera Cruz and there take ship for Texas. Even when he 
reached Galveston he found things in disorder: the farci- 
cal battle of that name had just occurred and while as 
military maneuvers the capture and recapture of the town 
had been unimportant, enough large shot had fallen to 
knock some holes in the church and the bishop’s residence. 

A bishop is not an ordinary man. He is surrounded 
by respect, obedience, and reverence; he lives in a better 
house than his priests and he tells them what they may do 
and what they may not; he has the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the funds of the diocese when there are any 
and scraping by without loss of prestige when there are 
none. In a word he is a little, local Pope. The position 
is like some others about which the wise ones usually re- 
mark that they invariably sober a man and make him con- 
servative. Dubuis, however, was unsoberable. Though he 
had now been a priest for twenty years, though he had 
reached the age of forty-six through terrible hardships 
and many severe illnesses, he was and remained an epis- 
copal enfant terrible. 

I don’t mean that he was a bad bishop, but only that 
he was a terror to the rather staid churchmen who con- 
gregate about cathedrals, men not accustomed to setting 
stones and eating alligators. The matter of money, as it 
was when he was ship’s doctor and when he had embroiled 
his subordinates as vicar-general, remained a completely un- 
important subject to Dubuis as bishop. As long as he re- 
tained the key to the strong box, his chancellor flatly re- 
fused to keep accounts or handle cash. An appeal to Du- 
buis’s sympathy, the need of some outlying little parish 
might suddenly empty the coffer over night. Characteristic 
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of his improvidence was an agreement he made with a con- 
tractor who was to build a convent in return for a draft 
for $25,000 payable in three weeks. In Galveston there 
was, of course, no money. So Dubuis took a boat for New 
Orleans, but the winds were contrary and the bishop 
reached Odin only on the day the note fell due. The arch- 
episcopal exchequer wasn’t in much better state than the 
bishop’s, and Dubuis found his old friend in consterna- 
tion. Not Dubuis. “Let us go say our prayers, read our 
breviary, see our postman, and then go to the bankers.” 
Since there was nothing else to do, Odin having already 
been to the banks, the archbishop agreed. They finished 
their offices and said their prayers. Then they opened their 
mail. The first envelope that Dubuis tore open contained 
a sight draft drawn by the secretary of the Bank of Lon- 
don for £1,000. Odin could say nothing for a time; then 
he asked, for want of anything else to say, ““Who is this 
secretary of the Bank of London?r” “I don’t know,” replied 
Dubuis calmly. “I didn’t even know there was such a 
bank.” Anyhow, he managed with this and some other aid 
to meet his draft. It isn’t surprising that Dubuis’s biog- 
rapher says, in summation, he was accustomed to miracles. 

Of course, his supervision of his enormous diocese re- 
quired constant travel. In 1871 he wrote a superior at 
Coutouvre that he had just returned from a fourteen-hun- 
dred-mile journey that required three months. His parish- 
ioners had vowed that if his horse ever died they would 
make a statue of him, but the animal wouldn’t oblige, and 
a little later Dubuis rode him on a six months’ trip of two 
thousand miles in the west of the diocese—a region where 
settlers were afraid to go alone to their nearest neighbors 
and where army officers never went out without at least a 
squad of men as escort. 

On all these trips the bishop was prodigal of his 
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strength, selecting sites for churches, laying cornerstones, 
flinging his money about to aid the struggling parishes, 
preaching three and four times a day and hearing confes- 
sions even till midnight. And while he attended to these 
regular duties, he was also pioneering in other fields, found- 
ing schools and convents which he, like Odin, felt to be 
the surest basis of a sound Catholic community. In 1876 
alone he established twelve new convents. In Galveston he 
was instrumental in building the first hospital in the state, 
and more or less directly he was responsible for the found- 
ing of a new nursing and a new teaching order of sisters. 

With remarkable insight and splendid humanity he 
explored the human resources of his diocese. Ever since 
the San Antonio days he had had something in mind for 
the Mexicans. “The Mexican, that fledgling people, en- 
dowed with great virtue and with strong passions, cannot 
escape the regard of the head of the diocese,” he wrote. He 
had lived among them and knew their poverty and degra- 
dation, as he also felt convinced of their religiosity. It is 
possible he had an intuitive conviction that in another age 
a simple and primitive people might have to form the bulk 
of the Church as more urban and sophisticated people drew 
away. 

A man of Dubuis’s type would almost necessarily meet 
with opposition among his own priests. At times they must 
have looked on him as irresponsible, while the demands he 
made of them must have proved increasingly unwelcome 
to the more clerical men who reached Texas as the 
state became sedate. They complained that human beings 
couldn’t do the things Dubuis demanded of them, that 
reason wouldn’t allow them the reckless faith that he ex- 
pected. Years after their own association, Domenech wrote 
with some truth, “I will add something strange enough, it 
is that Mgr. Dubuis was hard on the good God himself 
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. and didn’t hesitate to force him to work miracles.” 

I have noticed from time to time that Dubuis was an 
ardent believer in all kinds of supernatural manifestations. 
God and the Devil were very near, and the Antagonist 
was always on the watch for a good opening. Once when 
lost on a prairie, he and his companion wandered about all 
night only to find themselves at their starting-point when 
day broke. Dubuis exclaimed in vexation, “The Devil often 
plays me these vilains tours.” Just as he believed that his 
own prayers received a special audition, he was equally 
ready to believe in the efficacy of other religious interfer- 
ence. On one of his journeys to Rome he urged the Pope 
very much against his will to touch the head of a young 
epileptic boy, and so far as his comment goes the boy was 
cured. In his old age, he visited Lourdes while that shrine 
was still very much a subject of controversy among the 
clergy. Dreams, too, were a part of his extranatural arma- 
mentarium. At the very instant his father died, his shadow 
appeared to the bishop in a dream and said, “Claude, I am 
going away.” With regard to his own infirmities he was 
not inconsistent. After a severe fracture of his arm his com- 
panions persuaded Dubuis to see a doctor in Paris, whose 
opinion was that fragments of bone should be removed and 
the wound sewed up. Dubuis was infuriated. “Leave it 
alone and God will heal it in a week.” It finally healed, 
though with some deformity. But the broken right arm 
was stronger than the left, which to the Abbé J. P. was 
plain proof of miraculous intervention. 

What I have tried to convey throughout this paper is 
the fact that Dubuis was chiefly a man of action and emo- 
tion rather than of critical reflection. His success as a stu- 
dent is more explicable as a result of the curtailment of 
physical activity than of any particular profundity: having 
nothing else to do, he studied as hard as he could. But when 
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he finished school and activity offered, Dubuis chose more 
activity and less scholarship. His consistent support of 
papal infallibility on subjects of doctrine was not, I think, 
so much a matter of intellectual necessity—though the ra- 
tionale of the church demands the doctrine for complete 
consistency—as of emotional urge. His nature required 
that things be as completely supramundane as possible. 
With current waves of thought and opinion, so far as he 
was aware of them, he had no patience. The école phalan- 
stérienne, the hotbed of French socialism, was a dangerous 
schism and an immediate handiwork of the Devil. Social 
reform was a subject that never entered his horizon, not 
because he was in any sense inhumane, but because it had 
in his mind nothing to do with God’s work. If he ever 
heard of Darwin or Huxley or Mills or Marx, there is 
nothing to indicate it. His detachment from current events 
was just as great. Though when he arrived in Texas the 
United States was at war with Mexico, his only concern 
was with Catholic soldiers. The Civil War, except as it 
inconvenienced the transportation of new missionaries and 
knocked some holes in his residence, meant nothing to him. 
Only the Franco-Prussian war made any impression and 
that a peculiar one: the defeat of the French was not due 
to German technical superiority and to the corruption and 
inadequacy of Louis Napoleon’s administration, but to the 
fact that the French had steadfastly opposed the doctrine 
of papal infallibility. 

There remains only the story of his declining days. In 
spite of all his labors he remained strong and active until 
an overturn in a carriage broke his thumb and apparently 
aggravated a palsy that people had not noticed previously. 
Gradually, though his duties were reduced by the division 
of Texas into three dioceses, his health grew worse. In the 
late ’seventies inflammation of the joints caused Dubuis 
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much suffering so that he was forced to request a coadju- 
tant. The helper proving unsatisfactory, Dubuis had him 
withdraw and went to France for a rest. But soon he re- 
turned to Texas with four new missionaries in defiance of a 
movement which was beginning in the North but from 
which his good Southerners were yet exempt: the demand 
that Americans be placed in the parishes and sees of this 
country. 

This was the aging bishop’s last effort in Texas. In 
February, 1882, Gallagher, Bishop of Canopus, succeeded 
him at Galveston, and Dubuis, now sixty-five, returned to 
his patrie. In spite of infirmities, he traveled considerably, 
urging the founding of schools and convents, vigorously in- 
sisting that parochial schools be maintained, once demand- 
ing to be carried in a chair 100 kilometers in order to con- 
firm a class of catechumens. Even on tightly swollen and 
very painful feet, he managed to attend the great holy days 
of the Church and he managed one last and very bright 
day of reminiscence with Domenech, who was as talkative 
and sentimental as ever. Assisted by this same old friend, he 
celebrated in 1894 the Golden Jubilee of his ordination. 
Then he lapsed once more into illness and infirmity, though 
angry and resentful at the idleness forced upon him. At last 
in May of the following year he died and was buried in his 
native village. 

About such a man as Dubuis legends are certain to 
cluster. His steadfast devotion to the supernatural would 
alone attract attention in progressively more skeptical ages. 
When one adds to that his tremendous labors, his long life 
in the face of serious illnesses, his unbounded energy and 
capacity for hard work, it’s difficult to avoid romancing a 
little. The Abbé J. P., who wrote the Vie not long after 
Dubuis’s death, could hardly restrain himself. Though the 
old missionary mentions having been taken by Indians four 
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times, the Abbé toward the close of his book raised the figure 
to twenty. The storms at sea become near drownings. In a 
little space the alligator story becomes an account of Du- 
buis’s swimming the Colorado brimful of crocodiles with 
only the sign of the Cross to protect him. He sits in a con- 
fession booth and a rattlesnake wraps around his leg: un- 
perturbed, he kicks it off and continues his duties. The 
Abbé sums up with the remark that Dubuis was “dédaig- 
neux de l’impossible, habitué au prodige, familier avec le 
miracle.” Which is a fair statement of the actual facts, I 
think. —The embroidery of legend the biographer added 
may well have been due to a desire to promote the cause 
of Dubuis’s canonization, a factor always to be considered 
when an outstanding personality has apparently partici- 
pated in miraculous events. With this desire I have no 
quarrel: Dubuis would make a first-rate saint. 

Yet I should prefer to think of him as the improvident 
and audacious priest of Castroville, living as he could and 
working as hard as three men could, as the last and pos- 
sibly the brightest of the French priests who dominated 
early missionary activity in Texas—with whose passing the 
Catholic Church in Texas entered a new epoch in which 
German and Irish priests took over the parishes while 
Spaniards maintained the missions. I should prefer to re- 
member Dubuis as the sharp-witted fellow who secured 
recommendations as a ship’s physician and wriggled agilely 
out of obstetrical practice, as the man who without a qualm 
ate a rattlesnake when nothing else was available. And 
even if he should become the brightest saint in the calen- 
dar, I shall still think of him as an old-time warrior bishop 
—as a bishop with just a dash of the brigand. 





ALLIGATOR BAIT... 
by George D. Stephens 


—_— including the niggers themselves, believed 


that gators like only dogs and niggers. The niggers would 
sit on the bank and fish, but they were afraid of the warm, 
coffee-colored waters of the bayous. I never saw one in 
swimming. We would go down to Brush Island Bayou in 
the hot, sticky summer afternoons for a swim and find them 
squatting on the bank watching their lines, or asleep in the 
sun with their big straw hats over their faces to keep out 
the sun and flies. ‘They liked to stick their fishing poles in 
the mud at the edge of the water and go to sleep. Some- 
times a fish would take the hook and the cork would go 
bobbing up and down. One of us would throw a clod of 
dried mud or a rock at the nigger to wake him up and yell, 
“Hey nigger! You got a bite!” Or we would chunk at the 
water, trying to hit the fish. The big niggers complained 
that we scared the fish away. When we came they took 
up their lines in sullen silence and went off to some other 
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place. At times one of them would mumble angrily to 
himself. We would shout and throw clods at him, not 
trying too hard to hit him. Alone, we were each afraid of 
the big niggers, but there were nearly always six or eight 
of us, and we knew they wouldn’t do anything to us when 
we were together. If it was a little nigger we had fun. We 
yelled at him and chunked him with clods. “Yea-a-ay! 
Gator bait! Gator bait! Yea-a-a-ay nigger bait!” If we 
could catch one of the little niggers asleep we would steal 
up to him softly on our bare feet and duck him. Three 
or four of us would catch him by his arms and legs before 
he could wake up and run away. We would swing him 
back and throw him out as far as we could into the bayou. 
Sometimes he wouldn’t wake up until he hit the water. He 
would make a mighty splash and come up strangled and 
wild with fright, and we would stand on the bank laughing 
and yelling. After he got the water out of his eyes he 
would head for the shore as fast as he could splash water. 
His eyes rolled with fear, and we could see that he ex- 
pected a gator to take off a leg or bite a big chunk out of 
him any minute. We would throw clods at him to keep 
him from reaching the bank. If he got to the bank anyway, 
some of us went down and pushed him back in. Some- 
times we kept him, crying and blubbering with fright, out 
in the water until we got tired or one of the big niggers 
came along and took up for him. It was fun to see how 
scared the niggers were of the alligators and gars. We 
were secretly afraid of them too, but we pretended we 
were not. Anyway, we knew they hardly ever came as far 
in as Brush Island Bayou. They stayed back in the swamp 
and in Catfish Slough, which was near the swamp. But 
the niggers believed there were gators in our bayou. 

It was that way I got to know Nemo. We came upon 
him one day asleep in the sun. He wasn’t fishing; he was 
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just sleeping on the ground in the sun. Two or three of 
the boys knew him. “It’s Nemo,” they whispered and 
pointed at their heads. “Le’s duck ’im.” Four of us went 
up to him silently, picked him up, swung him two or three 
times and threw him out into the muddy water. He woke 
before we got him in the air, but he didn’t holler and 
he didn’t try to get away. He hit the water like a duck 
and came up swimming. It surprised us to see that he 
wasn’t afraid. He swam around, looking at us and not 
saying anything. When we chunked at him he dove under 
the water and swam farther out where we couldn’t hit him. 

“Hey nigger,” Jim Ennis yelled at him, “ain’t you 
scared of gators? Don’t you know you’re just a hunk of 
black gator baitP” 

“Gator bait, gator bait,” chanted Claude Betancourt. 
“Nigger meat’s gator bait!” 

“He ain’t scared.” Frank Price was disgusted. He 
threw a rock at the nigger’s black head. 

“Hey nigger, what’s your name?” yelled Jim Ennis. 

“That’s Nemo,” volunteered Clyde Stanwick. 

“(Nemo whore” 

“Just Nemo. When you ask him his name all he does 
is make a goo-gooey noise that sounds like Nemo and 
points to hisself. So they call him Nemo. I reckon he ain’t 
right in his head.” 

“He better be scared of gators. Hey you Nemo nigger 
boy, you better get outa there! You’re gator bait!” | 

“Nigger meat’s gator bait,” chanted Claude Betan- 
court. “Black nigger meat’s gator bait.” 

After a chunk or two more at the woolly black head 
moving on the coffee-brown waters we went off. 

If Nemo had any other name, I never heard it. I do 
not know where he came from—perhaps out of the swamp. 
If he had any folks, no one knew about them. He lived 
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alone in an old shack down by Catfish Slough, near the 
swamp. He was a quiet little nigger. He came into town 
when he had some magnolia flowers to sell to Mr. Morgan, 
the florist. ‘That was the way he made his living, along 
with fishing. He went into the swamp, climbed the mag- 
nolia trees and cut the waxy white blossoms. Bringing 
them into town by the armfuls, he took them to Mr. Mor- 
gan, who gave him a few cents to buy some cornmeal and 
a little hogbelly. Mr. Morgan resold the magnolia blooms 
to tourists and the people of the town for ten times the 
price he paid Nemo. But Nemo didn’t know that, and I 
guess he couldn’t have done anything about it if he 
had. 

After we ducked him in Brush Island Bayou and saw 
he wasn’t afraid we were curious about him. A nigger 
that wasn’t afraid of gators was queer. One time a bunch 
of us went down close to Catfish Slough and saw the shack 
where he lived. The water had been up that spring; there 
were places where we had to wade through stinking mud 
to get there, and scum-covered green water stood in pools 
all around. But the place where the shack stood was a 
little higher; around it the ground was dry-hard and 
cracked by the sun. It was a rotten old shack, with a win- 
dow or two stuffed with rags. We threw some rocks and 
clods against the wall and shouted to him to come out. He 
didn’t come; so I went to the window and looked through 
a hole. It was dark inside, but I could see an old broken- 
down chair in the middle of the damp earthen floor. There 
was a muggy pile of rags on an old cornshuck mattress in 
the corner, and I caught the thick black nigger smell. But 
the little nigger wasn’t there. Before we left we tried to 
see which one of us could be first to knock a hole in the 
rotten old wall. Frank Price picked up a rock the size 
of his fist and socked it through the wall the first try. It 
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looked like the shack would fall down. Jim Ennis hit one 
of the windows and knocked out the rags. 

“T'll bet we could knock the damn thing down if we 
was to try,” said Frank Price. 

As we were drifting along the edge of the swamp, 
smelling the decayed smell and watching the stagnant water 
for snakes and gators, we saw Nemo poling an old skiff 
through the reeds toward the edge. 

“There he is. Le’s go see what he’s got,” Frank Price 
whispered. 

“Be quiet. Le’s slip up on him.” 

“Come on.” 

He saw us, but he didn’t try to get away. He poled 
the boat in, tied it to a stump and got out. He had a sugar 
cane knife stuck in his belt and his arms were full of big 
magnolia blooms. When we got close to him their heady 
odor drifted into my nose and went up to my brain. It made 
me feel a little dizzy. 

Nemo’s mouth was open in a toothy, foolish-looking 
grin. We stared at him, a little awed by the big knife in 
his belt. 

“Say nigger,” said Frank Price, wanting to hear him 
talk, “what’s your name?” 

Nemo didn’t say anything. He stood there with his 
arms full of flowers and grinned at us in a friendly, foolish 
way. 

The rank sweaty nigger smell came to me, cutting 
through the perfumed odor of the magnolias. I moved 
back. “Gosh, don’t he smell!” I exclaimed. 

“You smell, nigger!” said Frank Price. “Whyn’t you 
take a bath once in a year or two!” 

We laughed, but the nigger didn’t do: anything but 
stand there and grin. 

“Well, what’s a matter? Cain’t you talk?” Frank 
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Price shouted. He turned to us. “This nigger’s crazy, 
that’s what he is—crazy! Le’s learn him how to act ’fore 
white folks!” 

Claude Betancourt went up to the nigger and poked 
his finger at the flowers. “What're you goin’ to do with 
them things, burrhead?” he asked. 

Nemo shook his head and made a thick, burbling 
sound, like his mouth was full of mush. He pointed to 
himself and made that thick, mushy sound again. 

“He’s telling us his name,” said Claude Betancourt. 
“Yeah, it’s Nemo,” he shouted at the nigger. “We know 
your name’s Nemo.” 

The nigger bobbed his head up and down and grinned 
foolishly. He pointed to himself and made that funny 
sound. Taking off his hat, he scratched his woolly head. 

“Hey, look out for the animals!” shouted Jim Ennis, 
moving back in mock distress. We laughed and moved 
back. We certainly didn’t want any of the nigger’s lice. 

The nigger grinned delightedly and burbled. He 
thought we were playing with him. 

“Yeah, Nemo!” yelled Frank Price. “All right, your 
name’s Nemo. Mine’s Napoleon. And this is my old friend 
Chief Squatting Bull, Mr. Nemo.” He took Claude Betan- 
court by the arm and bowed grotesquely. He went on and 
introduced each one of us to the nigger, giving us such 
outlandish names that we shrieked with laughter and 
pounded him on the back. 

Nemo only stood there with his mouth open making 
that crazy gooey sound as if his mouth was full of mush. 

“He’s crazy!” shouted Frank Price. “Look at him! 
He’s crazy as a bedbug!” 

Claude Betancourt edged around back of the nigger, 
got up close to him and screeched in his ear to scare him. 
The nigger didn’t budge an inch, and the expression on 
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his face didn’t change. He didn’t even know that Claude 
was there. 

We fell back a step in awe. 

“What's the matter with him?” whispered Claude 
Betancourt. 

“He’s deaf, that’s what he is,” replied Clyde Stan- 
wick. ‘An’ dumb too.” 

We looked at him in awe, none of us saying anything. 

“Yeah, he’s a deaf-mute, an’ he’s crazy too,” said 
Frank Price. “Look at ’im! Crazy as a loon!” He went 
up close to the nigger and yelled in his face. “You're 
crazy, nigger! Don’t you know you're crazy! Don’t grin 
at me like a crazy ape!” He made a sign to us. “Le’s give 
him the run-around! Come on!” 

Claude Betancourt got down on his hands and knees 
back of the nigger and edged up close to him. Frank Price 
went up to him as if he wanted to smell the flowers. Sud- 
denly he gave the nigger a big shove. The nigger fell 
over Claude and rolled over once or twice in the mud, drop- 
ping most of the magnolia flowers. We snatched up as 
many of them as we could and ran. 

“Aw, what’re you runnin’ for?” shouted Frank Price. 
“You scared of this nigger?” He kicked the nigger two 
or three times and ground the flowers we had left in the 
mud. Then he followed us, looking back and daring the 
nigger to do anything. 

We stopped a little way off and looked back. Nemo 
had got up and was looking down at his crushed flowers 
in a dazed sort of way. He wasn’t crying; he didn’t blub- 
ber like most of the little niggers. 

“Nigger meat’s gator bait!” Claude Betancourt yelled 
at him. We looked at him for a while and then went off 
toward home. 

“Maybe we can sell Mr. Morgan these flowers,” sug- 
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gested Jim Ennis. 

“Aw, he wouldn’t give us nothin’ for ’em.” 

“He might give us a quarter. They’re worth a quar- 

“Say, le’s try.” 

“How ’bout goin’ in the swamp like Nemo an’ gettin’ 
a lot an’ sellin’ theme” 

“Say, that’s a good idea. What do you say? We could 
fix a little stand an’ sell them to the tourists. We wouldn’t 
have to sell them to Mr. Morgan.” 

“T’ll bet we can make some money! We can use our 
old soda pop stand!” 

“Aw, we couldn’t make anything.” 

“T’ll bet we could too! How do you know?” 

After the first enthusiasm at the idea of making money 
had cooled down, we were not so keen to go into the swamp. 
None of us had ever been back in there. We had heard 
tales of gators and gars twelve to fifteen feet long, deadly 
snakes, big swamp spiders. There were green pools stand- 
ing among the great cypresses in the malaria-infested 
depths that were said to have no bottom. Our parents had 
always sternly forbidden us to go beyond Catfish Slough. 

But Frank Price kept after us. He accused us of being 
afraid, and of course to prove that we were not we had 
to take him up. Finally, one day just before the Fourth 
of July four of us decided to take a skiff belonging to 
Clyde Stanwick’s uncle and go back into the swamp. We 
thought we could sell the flowers to the tourists on the 
Fourth. We took along some knives, a twenty-two rifle and 
some rope. There was a chance that we might catch a baby 
gator. 

It was a muggy day. The sun was hidden behind 
some clouds; the flies and mosquitoes swarmed. We poled 
the skiff through the rank weeds at the edge of the swamp 
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into a shallow canal that led through the big moss-hung 
cypresses. It was a gloomy place, and I shivered, but I 
didn’t want to let the others see me. 

“There’s that nigger Nemo,” whispered Claude Betan- 
court. , 

We got a glimpse through the trees of Nemo poling 
his little skiff along the canal ahead of us. He was going 
out to get magnolia flowers for Mr. Morgan, who would 
sell them to the Fourth of July trade. 

“Le’s follow ..im an’ see what he does,” said Frank 
Price. 

So we poled our boat along through the reeds grow- 
ing in the stagnant, scummy water. The sickish smell of 
swamp things was all around us; the air was heavy, muggy, 
and sweat poured down our faces. Two or three times 
our boat went aground in the shallow water, and once it 
caught on a log; but we got it off without much trouble. 
We saw two or three big gators looking like old logs lying 
on a mudbank, and there were plenty of snakes. As we 
went on into the swamp, keeping Nemo in sight, the huge 
cypresses, the willows and magnolias closed in above us 
and shut out the sky. 

Several times Nemo stopped, tied his skiff to a cypress 
tree, stuck his cane knife in his belt and skinned up the 
trunk of a magnolia tree. We kept out of sight behind the 
reeds and watched him. After a while he would slide 
down the trunk with one arm full of flowers and reach for 
the skiff with his foot. Then he would pole on to another 
tree and climb up it. We kept close to him, out of sight. 
We knew he couldn’t hear us. 

“Say, the next time he goes up a tree le’s play a trick 
on him,” suggested Frank Price. 

We poled after him, and when he went up the next 
tree, a big one with thick foliage, we waited until he got 
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up in the tree out of sight and poled up close to his boat. 
Frank Price reached over and cut the rope that held the 
boat and pushed it off into the reeds. We poled after it 
and hid ourselves behind the reeds to see what the nigger 
would do when he found his boat gone. After a while we 
saw his bare black feet come into view through the leaves, 
gripping the trunk tight as he slid down with his arms full 
of flowers. 

He slid down to the place where he had left the boat 
and felt for it with one foot. His foot didn’t find it, and 
he slid down a little farther until he almost touched the 
water. Then he looked around, and we could see the 
frightened look on his black face and the whites of his 
eyes rolling around. 

“Look at ’im. He’s scared now!” whispered Frank 
Price, chuckling. 

We held our breath, watching to see what he would 
do. He hung there for a minute, looking around and not 
hollering or anything, and then started to climb back up 
the tree. He got about halfway up and stopped. We looked 
up to see what had stopped him, and there was a big green 
swamp spider on the trunk of the tree just above him. The 
nigger must have known that the spider’s poison is not 
deadly, but he knew it is very painful and would make him 
sick. He couldn’t decide what to do; we saw him hesitate 
and look down two or three times. He held tight to the 
tree with one hand and threw several of his flowers at the 
spider, but he didn’t hit it. Then, still holding the rest of 
the flowers desperately, he pulled his knife out of his belt 
and struck at the spider. It was too high for him to reach. 
Trying to hold the flowers and hit the spider at the same 
time, he lost his grip and began sliding down the trunk of 
the tree. He dropped the knife and flowers and tried to 
grip the tree, but when he hit the slimy green stuff near 
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the water he kept on sliding and went with a splash into 
the water. He came up sputtering, and we laughed. The 
wax-white magnolia blooms floated all around him. He 
swam to the tree and tried to climb up, but the bottom of 
the trunk was covered with green slime and he couldn’t 
get hold of it. , 

“Hey nigger,” yelled a voice close to my ear, “if you 
can’t get a tree get a plank!” We laughed. 

There was a slight splash off in the reeds somewhere 
close by. I looked, and saw a big knotted log sliding 
through the water. My heart stopped. “Look!” I shouted. 

“Tt’s a gator!” yelled Jim Ennis. “It'll get him!” 

Suddenly sick with fear we yelled warnings at the 
nigger. He did not hear us. He was still struggling up 
the slippery tree, but sliding down as fast as he climbed. 
The gator surged steadily toward him. I could see the eyes 
sticking out like knots on a log. Claude Betancourt was 
making funny little motions with his hands. As though I 
were far away, somewhere else, I heard myself scream- 
ing. 

Nemo looked around when the gator was on him. I 
saw his face go white and he made that funny goo-gooing 
sound like his mouth was full of mush. Then the great 
saw-teeth fastened on his leg and dragged him under, still 
trying desperately to climb up the trunk of the magnolia 
tree. The woolly black pate popped up out of the water 
and his arms threshed around; then he was taken under 
again and did not come up. The water was all churned 
up; blood floated on the surface among the ivory magnolia 
blossoms. I was sick at my stomach. 

“Le’s get out of here,” said Frank Price weakly. His 
face was as green as the swamp water. 

After a while we took up the poles and pushed the 
skiff off, not saying anything. 
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REVIEWS... 
by E. W. Winkler and others 


NATURALISTS OF THE FRONTIER by SAMUEL 
Woop GEISER. With a foreword by Herbert Spencer 
Jennings. University Press in Dallas. 


By E. W. WINKLER 


In the past, bibliographies of the writings on the geol- 
ogy of Texas and on the botany of Texas have been pub- 
lished. The author of Naturalists of the Frontier covers a 
wider field but limits his scope to the years 1820-1880. He 
presents brief sketches of about one hundred and fifty nat- 
uralists and collectors who worked in Texas during that 
time. The list of names is an extraordinarily long one; yet, 
as in the case of most historical subjects, it will probably 
be expanded now that investigation has begun. 

It is not the purpose of the author to treat in detail 
the work of each of the naturalists and collectors named. 
Ten representative characters have been selected for short, 
informative biographical studies. “What, in general,” asks 
Dr. Geiser, “is the effect of exploration—contact with raw 
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COMMENT UPON RECENT BOOKS 


frontier life, contact with the riches of unexplored land— 
on the man of science?” And he answers that “the fron- 
tier has broken scientists as well as made them.” 

Spanish America remained terra incognita as far as its 
natural history was concerned until Humboldt published 
the results of his explorations. He did not visit the northern 
provinces of Mexico, however. A group of Swiss scientists 
in 1826 sent young Jean Louis Berlandier to Mexico to 
explore the flora of Texas. He was inexperienced and not 
equipped for this difficult work, but by accompanying the 
Mexican boundary survey commission in 1827-1828 he 
made use of such opportunity as was afforded him. Rain, 
high water, mosquitoes, fever and lack of transportation 
facilities greatly handicapped his work. His sponsors were 
dissatisfied with the results of his collecting, and cut off 
their support. Still, Berlandier’s work constitutes no small 
part of the first and only scientific expedition sent to Texas 
by Mexico. 

After working in northwest Canada, in the Rocky 
Mountains of the United States, and in the vicinity of New 
Orleans, the Scottish naturalist Thomas Drummond visited 
Texas in 1833. This was the year of the dread cholera epi- 
demic. He was attacked soon after landing at Velasco, but 
lived to spend more than a year and a half in successfully 
collecting plants, seeds, birds, snakes, etc., which he sent 
to his patron Sir William James Hooker, Professor of Nat- 
ural History in the University of Glasgow. These speci- 
mens were distributed to various museums and scientific 
institutions, and descriptions were published by Hooker 
in 18365. 
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Beginning about 1831 Germans began to emigrate to 
Texas. The publicity occasioned by the Revolution stim- 
ulated interest. The Verein zum Schutze deutscher Ein- 
wanderer in Texas encouraged and endeavored to direct 
this emigration. Not a few scholars, physicians, pastors 
and technically trained men were among the immigrants. 
Dr. Geiser has selected three for extended notice: L. C. 
Ervendberg, Ferdinand Lindheimer, and Ferdinand von 
Roemer. Through the publications of Dr. Roemer the 
geology and botany of Texas soon became better known 
in Germany and elsewhere. The work of Dr. Roemer has 
earned for him the title of “father of the geology of Texas.” 
When Texas inaugurated a Geological Survey forty years 
later, the State Geologist, Mr. E. T. Dumble, wrote in his 
annual report (1890): “Dr. Ferdinand Roemer, Professor 
in the University of Breslau, Germany, was the first geol- 
ogist who wrote of the Texas Cretaceous, and his works 
are still our text book in paleontological matters. It was 
thought best on that account to ask his cooperation in de- 
termining and describing the numerous fossils of the Cre- 
taceous. His reply was prompt and favorable.” 

Annexation and the war with Mexico brought about 
a tremendous shift in the personnel of the naturalists who 
were thenceforth to work in Texas. The territorial acquisi- 
tions necessitated boundary surveys, exploration of routes 
for transcontinental railways, establishment of forts, etc. 
These activities brought to Texas American officers, physi- 
cians and scientists. Numerous articles and reports were 
printed. All this is reflected in the list of names in this 
book. To illustrate this period the author provides sketches 
of Charles Wright and Gideon Lincecum. 

The Civil War, of course, put an end to scientific ex- 
ploration. The revival in the ’seventies is illustrated by 
some of the best sketches in the book; namely, those of 
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Gustav Belfrage, Julien Reverchon, and Jacob Boll, to 
whose memory the work is dedicated. 

The work is a very useful contribution to our history. 
It suggests that much remains to be written. Under the 
Spanish regime it was the sword and the cross; under the 
American regime it was the sword and the lamp. To quote 
Dr. Jennings’s foreword, the book presents “the struggle 
for culture and for science under frontier conditions.” 

To those who have come to the conclusion that Texas 
book manufacturers are hopeless this volume will be a 
pleasant surprise. The format, paper, type and binding 
show good taste and good workmanship. The maps must 
be excepted. 


THE LIFE AND POEMS OF MIRABEAU 6B. 
LAMAR by PHILIP GRAHAM. The University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


By W. E. BARD 


In 1857 Mirabeau B. Lamar published a thin sheaf 
of poems entitled Verse Memorials. Shortly afterward his 
publishers went out of business, and Lamar died two years 
later. During his active career the soldier, the statesman 
and the empire builder had overshadowed the poet. His 
poetry, appearing infrequently in the periodicals of the 
day, was seized upon by his political opponents in Texas 
as the indication of a visionary temperament, unfitted for 
sterner issues. Indeed, the stormy theater of frontier poli- 
tics was not an environment to stimulate the writing of 
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poetry. It is not surprising, therefore, that his fame should 
rest upon a single poem, published posthumously. 

It has remained for Professor Philip Graham of the 
University of Texas to rescue Lamar’s poetry from ob- 
scurity. In The Life and Poems of Mirabeau B. Lamar, 
he has brought together the first complete and competently 
edited collection of Lamar’s poems. Mr. Graham dis- 
covered, in the course of his labors, that a biographical 
sketch of Lamar, available in his research materials, is 
essential to a proper understanding of the poems. Part I 
of the book, “A Son of the Old South,” tells the story of 
the cavalier who, following the star of empire westward, 
“seemed to have a particular gift for riding the very crest 
of the highest waves of romantic adventure of his day.” 
An intimate and sympathetic portrayal this is, in which 
the author finds in Lamar’s life the essential background 
for his poems. Yet, though it is necessary that he summar- 
ize certain periods that concern Texas history, he does not 
omit the elements essential to a fully rounded account of 
this man without whom “the most exciting moments in 
Georgia’s history of the 1820’s and 1830’s and the most 
dramatic years of the Texas story” could not be told. 

Mirabeau B. Lamar, we find, adventured westward 
only as far as Cahawba, Alabama, in his early life. There 
the young Georgian failed in a mercantile enterprise and 
got his first taste of newspaper experience. A venture 
into political life followed his interlude as secretary to 
Georgia’s militant States’ Rights governor. During the 
close of the Troup administration, Lamar, having married, 
removed to Columbus, a new town on the remote frontier 
of Georgia. There he established the Columbus Enquirer, 
a States’ Rights paper, and was elected to the state legis- 
lature. After the death of his wife he came to Texas, 
winning his first laurels at San Jacinto and experiencing a 
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meteoric rise to the highest office in a realm that extended 
in his thought beyond the Rio Grande. Happily married 
a second time, he retired to his plantation at Richmond, 
Texas, where he died. In concluding his appraisal of 
Lamar’s administration as president of Texas, Mr. Graham 
draws a contrast that almost completely reverses the thought 
that has grown around a Texas tradition: 


Lamar’s positive policies and his governmental house- 
cleaning had, by the end of his administration, brought 
him many enemies, the chief of whom was Houston. Lamar 
and Houston were diametrically opposed in character even 
more than in policy. The one, a daring idealist, building 
institutions for the future; the other, a conservative prag- 
matist, mainly concerned with the present. The one a 
statesman; the other, a consummate politician. The one, 
impatient, inclined to drive too directly toward his goal; 
the other, tactful, almost wily in his deliberateness .. . No 
wonder that the two came into sharp and lasting conflict, 
with a challenge by the first and the refusal of a challenge 
by the second. 


Part II, “Lamar’s Poems and the Circumstances of 
Their Composition,” forms the body of this work. Of the 
eighty-six poems included, at least ten appear in print for 
the first time, and fully as many are fugitive pieces re- 
claimed from old newspaper files and other sources. The 
arrangement is chronological, and the notes accompanying 
each poem supply the circumstances of its composition and 
the date of publication. The author calls attention to the 
absence of poems about Lamar’s first wife, Tabitha Jordan 
Lamar. The student will find the best answer to this prob- 
lem in the words of Lamar, written years later: 


I broke the shell she loved so well, 
Destroyed the songs I wrought her; 
Nor can my voice again rejoice 
In cheerful strains, my daughter. 
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Mr. Graham’s analysis of Lamar’s poetry is informa- 
tive. In the early poems he finds a form reminiscent of 
Pope. Later the influence of the English romantic poets, 
particularly that of Thomas Moore, is apparent. Lamar 
found in poetry a convention suitable for the language of 
compliment and tender sentiment, as, at other times, he 
employed it as a vehicle of grief or passion. He was not 
a blazer of new paths. Mr. Graham admits his lack of 
creative energy and his failure to record the moving life 
of the frontier. He reminds us that Lamar remained loyal 
to the literary traditions and the social conventions of the 
old South, as he was jealous of its political doctrines. It 
is not singular that his life and his writings formed a para- 
dox—‘‘the paradox of a man so much a part of the frontier 
that he took his afternoon nap stretched at full length on 
the bare boards of his front porch—his crushed hat his 
only pillow—who yet wrote songs so courtly in manner 
that they must have appeared, even to him, incongruous 
in their Texas surroundings.” Although it has been said 
on good authority that some of the best political essays 
appearing in the press of Georgia were from his pen, and 
though he left in the Lamar Papers extended sketches to 
be incorporated into a history of Texas, it is as a poet that 
Lamar is a candidate for immortality. And his work is not 
unimpressive if, as Mr. Graham contends, he has achieved 
a melody in verse as yet unsurpassed by any Texas writer. 


Too high praise cannot be paid to the author who has 
taken a figure with whom history has not dealt too kindly 
and has had the courage to invest him with life and dig- 
nity. Students of history who have been in the habit of 
decrying as a visionary the Texas uncle of the great Lucius 
Quintius Cincinnatus Lamar, may awake to sympathy and 
open admiration, and students of literature who remember 
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that a president of Texas wrote a poem called “The Daugh- 
ter of Mendoza,” may find in this collection a companion 
piece or two to weave into the legend of Lamar. The book 
should challenge attention because of the scholarly research 
work that the author and editor has accomplished, if for no 
other reason. Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar has found an 
able chronicler. 


THE TYRANNY OF WORDS by Stuart CHASE. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York. 


By PETER A. CARMICHAEL 


Mr. Chase’s thesis is that words, especially those of the 
type known in logic as general terms and universal terms, 
tyrannize our lives by fastening themselves in the mind in 
the form of absolute, changeless categories which falsely 
purport to represent external reality. The world, he thinks, 
is a ceaseless flux none of whose components can be equated 
to a rigorous, changeless notion in the mind. A great many 
words, like capital, labor, mankind, constitution, liberty, 
etc., are especially tyrannical today since they are nearly 
everywhere taken, so Mr. Chase informs his readers, to 
stand for eternal and unalterable things and hence to sustain 
the status guo. The poor, the unemployed, the defective, 
all classes of the unfortunate are consequently rendered 
hopeless while the fortunate and powerful are relieved of 
responsibility for their condition. Immutable law deter- 
mines the fortunes of everyone, and no one can do anything 
about it. Such is the power, not of thought nor of custom, 
but of words. If the reader of this review supposes that in- 
stead of reading a successful book by one of the most popu- 
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lar writers of today I have been reading a medieval treatise 
on divine election, then let him procure a copy and see for 
himself. 

Mr. Chase believes there is a way of escape from such 
bondage. He has read a good many of those books written 
to bring science to the layman, including one that professes 
to make calculus easy to everybody and another that is less 
pretentious in one respect but more so in another, since it 
proposes to make mathematics as a whole easily intelligible 
to a million readers, if not to many millions. He has also 
read, it would seem very uncritically, Professor P. W. 
Bridgman’s Logic of Modern Physics and Professor E. T. 
Bell’s Search for Truth. Two other books, Messrs. Ogden 
and Richards’ Meaning of Meaning and Count Alfred 
Korzybski’s Science and Sanity, left him in a state of intoxi- 
cation. By that time he was, strangely for Stuart Chase, 
overcome with feelings of worshipfulness with respect to the 
data of science (provided they had to do exclusively with 
the external world). In the fever of this enthusiasm he per- 
ceives that the way for men to throw off the tyrant is through 
the application of science to their habits of thinking. 

One who applied science in this way would seldom use 
a general term, such for instance as capitalist. He would 
only use terms having concrete referents, such as capitalist’, 
capitalist’, capitalist? . . . If he could not touch the given 
capitalist with his hand, or at least get close enough to pho- 
tograph or point at him, then he would use no word for him 
and would deny his existence. Words, at any rate non-tyran- 
nical words, are properly speaking only such as directly 
symbolize things perceived by the senses. If we used only 
that kind of words, we should be free. More than that, “If 
Americans were devoid of rigid principles, it is conceivable 
that poverty would have been virtually liquidated about 
1925, when mass production became a dominating element 
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in the manufacture of goods; that the great depression would 
not have taken place; that the so-called Supreme Court 
crisis would not have arisen; that the prospects of war in- 
volving this country would be fantastically remote; that the 
Democratic and Republican parties would be extinct, and 
that we could go peaceably about our business of improv- 
ing our relations to the environment about us.” (Pages 115- 
116.) The plague of principle under which we suffer is not 
due to any special hardheadedness on our part but to the 
exceedingly pernicious property of general terms, such as 
capitalist, to fix themselves in the mind uniquely and un- 
changeably, so that we come to think of capitalist as a fixed 
type and not as a variable that changes with every capitalist 
it denotes. 

We confuse the name of a thing with the thing itself, 
and worse than that, we cultivate an attitude of respect and 
awe toward names, mere words, that really stand for noth- 
ing. We gullibly believe that business, unemployment, la- 
bor, mankind, etc., stand for something transcendentally 
real, whereas they are only particular, tangible businesses, 
unemployed workers, laborers, men, etc. The meaning of a 
word is to be discovered only if we do something overt about 
it. The “operational approach” of science, according to 
which the meaning of a thing depends on what concrete 
function or relation to other things it is found by experi- 
mentation to have, is the correct method of ascertaining the 
thing’s import. “To find meaning we must heave out of our 
armchairs, secure some meter sticks or other instruments, 
and with our hands perform certain operations.” (Page 
128.) Concepts which cannot be dealt with in this manner 
are meaningless. Doing, not being, is what counts. 

I think the issue which Mr. Chase is raising can be 
fairly stated as follows: Do meaningful words signify any- 
thing but concrete individual entities? 
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This is a question which has had a long and exceed- 
ingly interesting career in the history of thought, though 
the reader of Mr. Chase’s book gets almost no inkling of 
that. The man who first considered it thoroughly was also 
the one who gave it the most famous and most enduring 
answer. I of course refer to Plato, and to the Ideas. A class 
term like beauty designates in Plato not this particular 
beauty nor any single instance of the experience of beauty, 
but the very form, essence or nature of beauty as such. Any 
particular example of beauty is only an example of a kind 
of being transcending it. Beauty itself is this transcendental 
archetype. It is changeless and timeless, while these partic- 
ulars are of course neither. Hence they only reflect, defec- 
tively and in part speciously, the parent type. This parent 
type is apprehended not by the senses but by the intellect. 
It is the reality of which the finite particulars are transitory 
and perishable signs. 

There followed in the Middle Ages the celebrated con- 
troversy, nominalism versus realism, nominalism holding 
that general terms are mere names used for convenience and 
lacking real correlates, while realism, which was simply 
Platonism, argued that general terms are the only reals. In 
modern times Locke, Hobbes, Mill, Jevons and many others 
dealt with the subject, and without any injustice to Mr. 
Chase one may remark that their treatments of it still re- 
main authoritative. In 1878 there was published in the old 
Popular Science Monthly an essay by C. S. Peirce entitled 
“How to Make Our Ideas Clear.” Peirce is sometimes spok- 
en of as the acutest and most original philosophic mind 
America has seen, and his essay has indeed been more influen- 
tial than any other work in causing thinkers to re-examine 
the question of meaning. It underlies the theory of meaning 
initiated and developed during the past twenty years by the 
philosophic group known as the Viennese Circle. The ac- 
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count of meaning which it offers is empirical, experimental 
and operational, as is Mr. Chase’s. Nevertheless Mr. Chase 
does not even mention Peirce or the Viennese Circle. He 
says he could not read the philosophers! Well, if he had 
been able to read them, either he would not have written his 
book, seeing that what he had to say had already been said 
with great authority and great understanding before him, 
or else he would certainly have made some very extensive 
acknowledgments. Incidentally, is the title of this book 
quite original? One recalls from the Futurist Manifesto of 
1910 this command: “Rebel against the tyranny of the 
words...” 


From Locke’s “Essay Concerning Human Understand- 
ing” (1690) one may also recollect such a passage as the 
following: 


For he that shall well consider the errors and obscurity, 
the mistakes and confusion, that are spread in the world by 
an ill use of words, will find some reason to doubt whether 
language as it has been employed, has contributed more to 
the improvement or hindrance of knowledge amongst man- 
kind. How many are there, that, when they would think on 
things, fix their thoughts only on words, especially when 
they would apply their minds to moral matters; and who, 
then, can wonder if the result of such contemplations and 
reasonings about little more than sounds, whilst the ideas 
they annex to them are very confused and very unsteady, or 
perhaps none at all; who can wonder, I say, that such 
thoughts and reasonings end in nothing but obscurity and 
mistake, without any clear judgment or knowledge? 


Is that hard to read? Certainly not. Mr. Chase must 
not have tried. If he had he would of course have seen that 
the substance of what he was saying had been said, brilliant- 
ly and famously said, 250 years before. He would also have 
found many another brilliant statement on this subject, es- 
pecially in Mill. 
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But suppose he had read his predecessors? He would 
have discovered a genuine and profound problem and 
would have met many sincere and able attempts to solve it. 
The problem is this: What does a class term really mean? 
And he would have learned that it at least means two things, 
namely, the particulars for which it stands, as he says, but 
also the general attribute that qualifies each particular to 
be a member of the class. As it is more specifically stated in 
logic, a class term has both denotation and connotation. Mr. 
Chase thinks connotation is mere fiction and delusion. But 
then how does it happen that the mind, in pure reason, in 
science and in concrete experience, always categorizes and 
that experimental test supports the categories which mind 
affirms of the world? In fact, if it were not for the categories, 
we should require a separate and completely individual des- 
ignation for each thing; we should not speak of horse or 
man but only of particularly and most elaborately designat- 
ed individual beings, and it would take five minutes to iden- 
tify a thing which one or two words now quite sufficiently 
identify. Furthermore, if we atomized the world in that 
fashion, would we not be distorting it? Are not horse and 
man real types? Is not connotation both true of the world 
and immensely helpful to understanding? 

In fact, to speak of capitalist’, capitalist’, capitalist’, 
as this author does, is a perfectly explicit, if unwitting, rec- 
ognition of connotation. For we have the generic term cap- 
italist in each instance, and if it means nothing, then why 
does he use it? The answer is he cannot get along without 
it, which is a surrender of his claims. Logically, capitalist 
is the genus, and the subscripts are differentiae; so even this 
is a recognition of that logical formalism which he despises. 
But, worse yet, these subscripts do not really differentiate, 
they only defer differentiation. What distinguishes capr- 
talist' from capitalist?? Mr. Chase could only say the 7 and 
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2. But the J and 2 will also denote bricks, stars, logics, 
meanings, anything; so we still have to identify the real dif- 
ferentiae here. That is just what is done by language (e. g., 
good capitalist, bad capitalist, rich capitalist). For this Mr. 
Chase can only offer his meaningless and useless numerical 
substitute. 

The view one gets of some of the great minds of history 
from reading Mr. Chase is a little fantastic. He says (page 
209) that philosophers after Aristotle blindly accepted what 
the Stagirite said and never bestirred themselves to consult 
nature for verification of their theories. But it is well known 
that philosophy was debased to the level of a handmaid to 
theology for a thousand years, and that the first to turn to 
nature were philosophers—the two Bacons, for example. 
He indicts Aristotle for remarking (if he did) that a fly 
has eight legs instead of six, and says nobody took the trou- 
ble to look at a fly for proof. But it is well known that Aris- 
totle collected, classified and minutely described great num- 
bers of zoological specimens, and did so with a skill and 
comprehension which are still the admiration of zoological 
science. In the celebrated treatise on “The Parts of Ani- 
mals,” 682a-683b, he says: “Flies and bees and the like... 
are always crossing their front legs. These creatures’ hind 
legs are longer than their middle ones .. . All these creatures 
have six feet...” 

A certain vulgarism, a mucker pose, runs through the 
book. (Example: “We are scientific as hell.” Page 252.) 
Is that necessary? Is it the price of popularity? I do not 
believe it. It is only a substitute for style and information. 

Mr. Chase thinks mathematics is worthless, outside of 
what can be applied in experience. He thinks ciass terms 
of all kinds, terms and concepts denoting pure theory, in 
fact any idea or utterance for which there cannot be found 
an empirical object, are meaningless nonsense, and he sug- 
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gests that the word “blab” he substituted every time we meet 
such an example. But since his book is nevertheless full of 
such examples from cover to cover, I can see nothing else 
to do but take him at his word and call the whole thing 
“blab.” 


THE STORY OF CHAMP D’ASILE as told by Two 
of the Colonists. Translated from the French by 
DONALD JOSEPH and edited with an introduction by 
FANNIE E. RATCHFORD. The Book Club of Texas, 
Dallas. 


By LON TINKLE 


This extremely handsome example of fine printing 
and bookmaking again provokes the old question as to 
_what is shadow and what is substance. In regard to “fine 
editions,” we are inclined to favor content over typog- 
raphy, to consider the text as the cake and the format as 
the icing. Even turning our heresy into blasphemy, we 
would be inclined here as elsewhere to regard the editor’s 
task just as intellectual as artistic. In fact, the artistic ele- 
ments in such a case are primarily feats of craftmanship. 
We like very much the craftmanship manifest in this new 
volume of the Book Club of Texas: its spring-green bind: 
ing, its tasteful type-symbols and clear vigorous impres- 
sion on the page give us the “feel” of excellence; the sev- 
eral illustrations are jewels of their kind. We like the 
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mechanics of this edition so much that we are prompted 
to ask several questions about the relation of fine book- 
making to fine books. 

Is fine printing an aim in itself, or should it too justify 
its ability in an age prone to judge nearly everything in 
terms of usefulness? Isn’t beautiful craftmanship in book- 
making comparable to architecture in that despite its 
beauty it must remain essentially functional? We wonder. 
Not being an expert, and only a recent amateur in the field, 
we would be inclined to say that the typographer’s art 
is even at its best still merely the handmaiden to literary 
art. Here then is a book of very distinguished format which 
prints in English translation one fictional and one historical 
account of the attempted settlement of a French colony in 
Texas by exiled Bonapartists in 1818. This abortive effort 
at colonizing furnished the background for an anonymous 
French novel printed in Paris in 1819, L’Héroine du Texas, 
a work largely based, without doubt, on the report pub- 
lished by two members of the ill-fated colony, Hartmann 
and Millard. Both this novel and this report are printed 
herein, with certain abridgments, in a translation by Don- 
ald Joseph and with a preface and introduction by Fannie 
E. Ratchford. 

These materials have a special interest for the mem- 
bers of the Book Club of Texas. The disastrous adventure 
of the Napoleonic exiles in trying to establish a colony 
on the Trinity just above Galveston has never been suffi- 
ciently known or appreciated by southwesterners. When 
the restored Bourbon monarchy exiled Napoleon’s hench- 
men to other parts of the world, it was perhaps inevitable 
that sooner or later a colony would be founded near Mexico 
in the political hope of placing Joseph Bonaparte, de- 
posed king of Spain, on that country’s throne as a prelimi- 
nary maneuver in rescuing Napoleon from Saint Helena. 
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Texas being at that time in a state of vague possession, it 
was a logical choice for the site of just such a colony. Gen- 
eral Charles Lallemand, chosen president of the French 
Emigrant Company in America, first sent a group of colon- 
izers to Alabama, but later sailed from Philadelphia him- 
self to Galveston Island to join a group headed by General 
Rigaud. The glorious company found it easy to make 
friends with the pirate Lafitte, then using Galveston as a 
base, and with the Indians. But not long after issuing their 
proclamation founding their settlement of Liberty, they 
had to abandon their toiled and planted fields. A detach- 
ment of the Spanish army started out from San Antonio 
to expel these upstarts from alleged Spanish soil. General 
Lallemand yielded again to destiny, abandoned the colony 
and, once the group was back in Galveston, allowed the men 
to save themselves as best they could. The dispersal was 
complete. 

This story is generously presented three times in The 
Story of Champ d’Asile. There is an introduction, the 
translation of L’Héroine du Texas, and the abridged narra- 
tive of Hartmann and Millard. The introduction is about 
16 pages long, “The Heroine of Texas” some 74 pages, and 
the account of the two exiles around 73 pages. The account 
of Hartmann and Millard is termed in the preface “a 
supplement or glorified footnote.” This “glorified foot- 
note,” of equal length with the major portion of the book, 
is far and away more interesting than the lavenderish novel 
it fathered. It is only by a taste for formulae that one can 
consider this saccharine tale “the first Texas novel.” Of 
its 74 pages, only the last 27 are concerned with the Napo- 
leonic exiles’ colony in Texas, the primary part of the 
story being a pressed-flower sentimental romance occurring 
in Paris. Our Texas heroine from France gives the strong 
impression of never having crossed the ocean. Further, she 
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seems to have confused our state with the Florida of Cha- 
teaubriand’s Atala (1801), which so far as we know has 
never been called the first Florida novel, any more than 
Hamlet is regarded as the first Danish tragedy. 

We doubt seriously that “The Heroine of Texas” de- 
serves immortality in English translation printed in any 
type, on any paper, whatsoever. On the other hand, the 
Hartmann and Millard diary or record will be of use to 
historians and of interest to most lay readers. It seems to 
us that some of the attention the Book Club of Texas gave 
to its icing might profitably have been spent on the cake. 
A commission paid to the “able scholar” who is carrying 
on an investigation of French settlements in Texas would 
have provided a layer infinitely superioi to the “Heroine 
of Texas” and perhaps just as important to the Story of 
Champ d’Asile, to say nothing of other available parallel 
accounts of the colony. 

Then, too, we wonder if attention to form excuses such 
further inattention to content as the following: (1) the title 
page states that the story is “told by two of the colonists,” 
but Hartmann and Millard did not tell the story of the 
“Heroine of Texas” (nor does Miss Ratchford’s résumé), 
and the title page thus is inexact; (2) the date of original 
publication of the two translated manuscripts is never men- 
tioned; (3) the table of contents is printed on page 23, 
after the frontispiece, the title page, the preface, and the in- 
troduction, which may be a convention in “fine editions” but 
is puzzling and awkward none the less, since the first im- 
pression is that it has been forgotten, and when it is at last 
found, that it might just as well have been forgotten; (4) 
the dedication is uninitialed although it is in the first person 
and the title page bears the names of two collaborators; 
(5) the inscription under the frontispiece merits a note; 
(6) the typographical errors go by like telegraph posts. 
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THE CONFEDERATE IRONCLAD “VIRGINIA” 
(“MERRIMAC”) by HARRISON A. TREXLER. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 


By JIM DAN HILL 


Southern historians from time to time reflect their 
loyalty to the Lost Cause by insisting that the name of the 
ironclad which fought the equally famous Monitor in 
the first battle of armored ships was not the Merrimac at 
all, but in reality was the C. S. S. Virginia. This explains 
the amazing array of quotation marks, parentheses and more 
quotation marks in the above title of a book devoted entirely 
to the Confederate navy’s most famous battle wagon. 

The confusion comes about in this way: the Merrimac 
was originally a steam frigate in the ante-bellum American 
navy. Her tiny smokestack was lost in the maze of high 
masts, long spars and standing rigging, even when the ordi- 
narily billowing sails were clewed to the yardarms. Her 
high oak sides were pierced for and bristled with forty or 
more guns, somewhat in the style of American cruisers of 
the War of 1812. In 1856 she was a new ship and one of the 
prides of the American navy. The outbreak of the Civil 
War found her awaiting repairs at Norfolk Navy Yard. 
Naval officers of Northern sympathies scuttled her in shal- 
low water to keep her from falling into the hands of the 
Southerners. 

Under the engineering skill and genius of a number of 
Confederate naval officers (there were several contestants 
for the honors, all of whom Dr. Trexler carefully and judi- 
ciously evaluates), she was raised, and her lines completely 
changed. She was given the heavy armored gun casemate 
amidships that was to offer her a major claim to fame. After 
this work was done the Confederates rechristened her the 
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C. §. 8. Virginia. Northern historians have refused to have 
it so, and the ship is generally referred to by her original 
name, Merrimac. 

The Virginia was not the first iron man-of-war, nor was 
the Monitor. As a matter of fact the flagship of the Texas 
Navy, the 22-gun, sailing corvette Austin seems to have been 
the first man-of-war to engage an iron warship. She was 
the Mexican cruiser Guadaloupe, commanded by an Eng- 
lish naval officer who had brought her to the Gulf in 1842, 
from the Laird shipyards in Liverpool. But the iron sides 
of the Guadaloupe seemed to have been thin or brittle. Cer- 
tainly her commander did not risk them in close action. 

The English and French navies both had armored 
men-of-war prior to 1860. The significance of the Virginta- 
Monitor combat was that it was the first in which command- 
ers relied explicitly upon their impervious floating fortresses 
and laid almost rail to rail while each brought every gun 
to bear in the effort to penetrate the armor of the other. It 
was a victory for the armor manufacturers against the 
cannon manufacturers in a war that is as old as the first 
spear maker and the first blacksmith, each of whom hung 
out his shingle as a specialist on helmets and breast plates. 
It meant that the ordnance men would have to resort to the 
revolutionary design in guns and projectiles that has char- 
acterized cannon development since the Civil War. 

Dr. Trexler’s book is one of the first to devote itself 
exclusively to the Confederate man-of-war. The Monitor 
has perhaps received more than its share of attention. Even 
now it is being indirectly dramatized in the movies in the 
name of its inventor, John Ericsson. 

Dr. Trexler has taken the ship from the days when it 
was a tall-sparred, half-sail and half-steam frigate, and 
traced it through its change and the tremendous hammer 
and tongs battle with the Monitor. He justly considers the 
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action between the two ironclads a drawn battle. Neither 
side was eager to renew the engagement; but with time 
playing in favor of the Federals and against the Confeder- 
ates it was natural that the Virginia should show more au- 
dacity after the battle than did her opponent. 

When the Confederate army was forced out of Nor- 
folk, the ship drew too much water to stay within the 
new Confederate lines along the James River, and she was 
accordingly scuttled by her own crew. Contrary to general 
opinion, the Merrimac (excuse me, the Virginia) after con- 
version into an ironclad was never seaworthy enough for a 
high-seas cruise. Incidentally, neither was the Monitor, 
which later foundered in a not-too-rough sea. 

Thus the ship that was never defeated in battle was 
eliminated from the scene by major military strategy. 

Dr. Trexler’s work is exhaustive and authoritative. 
While the book may not have a wide appeal to the general 
reader, students of history and readers of sea narratives will 
welcome it. It is perhaps the most exhaustive work thus 
far done on a single Confederate warship. There should be 
more studies like it. 


UNCLE TOM’S CHILDREN by RICHARD WRIGHT. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


By ALLEN MAXWELL 


The Negro race in the United States has contributed 
little of permanent value to literature. There have been the 
writings of a few gentle professors proud of their approxi- 
mations to white culture, and there has been sprawling and 
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crude folk material. But the transplanted black race, in 
every way centuries behind other races, has had to wait un- 
til now for a sturdy storyteller, an artist with integrated 
power over words, a sincere people-spokesman who can sear 
the agony of lynching and the misery of immemorial injus- 
tice into tolerant but hitherto complacent minds. Richard 
Wright need fear no Jim Crow law as he takes his seat 
among the most promising young writers in America today. 
Uncle Tom’s Children is made up of four long stories, 
each of which carries a bitter poignancy and a breathless, 
low-pitched anger. The members of his race whom Rich- 
ard Wright has characterized unforgettably are honorable, 
well-meaning black men trapped by circumstance in the 
white man’s world, where there is no mercy. In “Big Boy 
Leaves Home” four joyful Negro boys are swimming in a 
creek when a white woman walks on the scene and stands 
by their clothes, staring at them. When they advance to- 
ward her to retrieve their clothes, she screams, and her red- 
faced husband appears, rifle in hand. He shoots down two 
of the boys before Big Boy grabs the rifle and kills him in 
self-defense. Big Boy and the other boy, Buck, then flee; very 
shortly a mob is after them. Big Boy successfully hides and 
finally escapes to the North, but not before he has witnessed 
from his hiding place the lynching of the unfortunate Buck, 
tarred, feathered, then burned, a “writhing white mass grad- 
ually growing black, growing black in a cradle of yellow 
flame.” Buck, screaming shrilly, is burned, but not before 
souvenir hunters have wielded their sharp knives: “Look! 
Hes gotta finger! .. . Hes got one of his ears, see?” 
“Down by the Riverside” is a tale of floodtime on the 
Mississippi, of elemental wrath loosed by nature and man. 
A religious, self-respecting Negro uses a stolen boat to take 
his desperately ill wife to the hospital. On his way he 
stops to ask for help at a house. The householder recognizes 
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the boat as his own and begins to shoot at the Negro, who 
fires back in self-defense and kills the white man, then rows 
on to the hospital. He finds that his wife is dead. He spends 
the rest of the night doing heroic rescue work, and saves 
the wife and the son of the man he killed. They recognize 
him and denounce him, and he is riddled with soldiers’ bul- 
lets when he tries to escape. 

An attractive Negress is seduced by a white peddler in 
“Long Black Song.” Her husband, a proud, independent, 
thoughtful Negro, who owned all his land and owed no- 
body, finds out about it, throws his wife out, kills the ped- 
dler, and is in turn killed by a white posse. 

“Fire and Cloud,” which appeared in the March Story, 
is rather more optimistic than Wright’s other stories. In 
it the black race is offered a solution for its problems: mass 
action. A kind, intelligent Negro pastor, who has always 
been proud of the high regard that the white authorities 
had for him, discovers that the whites have been using him 
to keep the Negroes from complaining of oppression. When 
his fellow Negroes are starving and can get no relief be- 
cause of race prejudice, he is expected to keep them quiet. 
But he will not be quiet; he forsakes his white associates 
and stands with his race. He is threatened and finally 
flogged painfully by masked thugs; but he is not deterred 
from marching at the head of his people in a great demon- 
stration in which the poor whites join. The mayor is forced 
to grant relief to the Negroes, and the pastor realizes that 
“freedom belongs to the strong.” 

Wright’s style is in the favorite Steinbeck tradition of 
meaty terseness. There is copious and skillful use of dia- 
logue, in marvelously natural dialect. A tendency toward 
the dramatic and the sensational is tempered by admirable 
unity of emotion and effective understatement. And not less 
telling than Steinbeck’s is Wright’s narrative technique. 
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Progress of the stories from ominous sadness to white, re- 
strained fury and finally to quiet pathos is in gradual, in- 
tensifying stages. The reader’s sympathy is always invoked 
effortlessly at the very beginning. And at no time is there 
sacrifice of the dominant, tense impression for “message.” 

Uncle Tom’s Children won the first prize of $500 in a 
contest held by Story for the best manuscript submitted by 
anyone connected with the WPA Federal Writers’ Projects. 
Judges were Sinclair Lewis, Lewis Gannett, and Harry 
Scherman, president of the Book-of-the-Month Club. The 
author, 29, is a native of Mississippi, and is now doing news- 
paper work in New York. Uncle Tom’s Children is his first 
book. 


LAND WITHOUT MOSES by CHARLES CURTIS 
MUNZ. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


By MAupD ETHEL ELY 


The human cruelty and slovenliness of spirit that abuse 
our South’s fertility are by now familiar to anyone who 
has read a moderate amount of current Southern fiction; 
novelists in the past two or three decades have made these 
qualities as solid literary conventions as the earlier conven- 
tion of the graciousness and romance of planter life before 
the Civil War. Such social evils as excessive lust, racial 
hatred, and tenant farming have been discussed severally 
and in combination by men who wished to correct them, to 
write a book shocking enough to be popular, or perhaps 
simply to produce a really good novel. 
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Apparently the writing of a good novel was upper- 
most in the mind of Charles Curtis Munz when he began 
upon Land Without Moses. His book, dealing as it does 
with all three of the evils which have been mentioned, is 
marked by a sense of proportion inconceivable in either a 
reformer or a writer of potboilers. The story of Kirby, 
son of Aaron Longnecker’s white-trash tenant Tamp 
Moten, is told entirely from the boy’s point of view, and 
the author manages uncommonly well to keep his own atti- 
tudes from intruding. The result is a strength of understate- 
ment more effective than the overdramatization which has 
too often been given similar situations. 

This is not to say that the book lacks color, or even to 
call Mr. Munz delicate. Jeff Stitch, the riding boss who 
goes spreading the flame of syphilis across Aaron Long- 
necker’s plantation, is as lewd and detestably fawning as 
any Stribling degenerate; and one is sickened by the utter 
denial of human dignity which leads the landlord to strip 
from Tamp Moten the overalls bought in town instead of 
at the commissary, and then to announce that Tamp shall 
have no more until he walks to the commissary for them 
in his shitt—Tamp has no other pair of pants. But be- 
cause Kirby Moten, watching the scene, is a child in the 
only environment he has ever known instead of a stranger 
beholding it for the first time, one feels his participation 
in Tamp’s sick shame rather than revulsion at man’s in- 
humanity to man. Because a twelve-year-old child, though 
he sees the world only as it relates to him, is little concerned 
with the cosmic significance of daily events, the author does 
not say that Kirby was angered by the injustice of his 
father’s beating the mule because he hated Aaron Long- 
necker; but Kirby says to himself: 


“Ef he wants a club ag’in, he kin git hit, I ain’t goin’ 
to. Pa has got to quit beatin’ thet mule. He kin beat me if 
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he wants, but not the mule. She ain’t done nothin’. The 
mule yells yaw, yaw, yaw, but I don’t even cry. Pa has 
got to quit beatin’ thet mule, or some day I'll have to kill 
him, sure enough.” 

The verisimilitude of Kirby’s dialect is beside the point; 
one feels a little of his dumb misery. 

There is nowhere apparent a heightening either of 
character or of situation for dramatic effect. Kirby is de- 
termined to learn something about figures in order to make 
the landlord stop using the crooked pencil on his father— 
they would be out of debt then, and could go over into 
Habishaw County where people own their farms and live 
decently on land not half so good as Aaron Longnecker’s 
—yet Mr. Munz has endowed Kirby with no preternatural 
thirst for knowledge as knowledge, no greater intelligence 
than that of any other child of a tenant. Kirby is brave 
enough to stand up to the landlord again and again. Yet 
there is always with him the despairing realization that he 
is only white-trash, and finally, a grown man who has in- 
herited his father’s debt, he accepts the landlord’s cruel 
jests toward himself, though he had once hated his father 
for doing so. There is despair in the book, but it has no 
grandiloquence; it is the quieter despair of those who have 
lived too long on cornpone and sowbelly to have much 
vitality. As the hero is not unfailingly superior, neither is 
the villain utterly despicable. Aaron Longnecker is a strong 
man, supported in all his actions by a rotten social system; 
both he and his tenants take his cheating them as a matter 
of course, however deplorable—and so does the author. 

Strangely enough, by the simple expedient of not at- 
tempting to point any universal implications in Land With- 
out Moses, Mr. Munz has given the book a sort of hu- 
manity that speaks most eloquently. —Tamp Moten, with 
his impotent rages and his pitiful love for his family, with 
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his servility and his meanness and his one great desire to be 
free over in Habishaw County, becomes inadvertently a 
symbol of all the little men—not all of them sharecroppers 
—who are despicable and pitiable because they know of a 
way of life better than their own and despise themselves for 
not being able to attain it. Because the book is free of hys- 
teria—because the tenants’ lives are presented in the way 
that they see life—one is impelled to feel that the South is 
not, after all, a nightmare region of sinister beauty and ter- 
rible aberrations of human behavior, but a section of the 
United States whose problems, peculiar and tragic as they 
are, are hardly incomparable to those of any other group 
of people. 


REVOLT ON THE BORDER by STANLEY VESTAL. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Stanley Vestal, who has written several authoritative 
works on Southwestern history, has put his knowledge to 
good use in the writing of a historical novel. Dealing with 
New Mexico and the Santa Fe trail at the time of Kear- 
ny’s taking possession at Santa Fe, the book has a wealth of 
incidents and personalities upon which to draw. 

Revolt on the Border is the story of John Martok, 
whose father, the old Santa Fe trader Lachlan Martok, had 
died fighting a band of Indians single-handed—“taking a 
redskin along for company.” Left by his father’s death with 
the responsibility of caring for his helpless little Spanish 
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stepmother, his young sister Lupita, and his hot-headed 
brother Ramon, John is hastening back to Santa Fe from a 
business trip into the States. The story of his troubles with 
soldiers from the United States who wish to detain him, of 
his reluctantly convoying Molly Revell to Fort Bent as a 
favor to an old friend of his, complicates itself rapidly. 
Molly, with whom he falls in love, proves to be the deserted 
wife of a scoundrel named Richard Revell, who turns up 
unexpectedly as a lieutenant of the interfering troops. As 
John rides hard for Santa Fe, hoping to avert the disaster 
which threatens American residents at the hands of Mexi- 
cans and Indians, he is followed by Molly, who wishes to 
escape from her husband and perhaps to find her brother 
in Santa Fe. 

Upon his reaching home, John finds his young brother 
dead and the whole country in a state of unrest. Since there 
is no sign of Molly’s brother there, she is taken into John’s 
home as a guest. John’s activities in frustrating a plot 
against the newly established American government, his 
efforts to protect family and property, and his struggles with 
the villainous Revell end in a long chase into wild territory. 
John and a companion are badly wounded, but Revell is 
killed, as are several Indians for good measure. The faith- 
ful retainer Pablo steers them safely home, and John, his 
wounds bound and Molly leaning over his bed, finds that at 
last the conflicting parties are working together for the 
peace and security of New Mexico. He looks forward to a 
comfortable future—secured to him not without his own 
efforts. 

Mr. Vestal’s sure familiarity with the land of which 
he writes makes for unity of effect and authenticity of back- 
ground. Revolt on the Border is peopled with a varied and 
colorful crowd; mountain men, traders, the coquettish old 
woman who dealt monte in one of Santa Fe’s alleys and 
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controlled the politics of New Mexico, are crowded in with 
recruits of the Mexican War—homesick for the Ozarks and 
their bacon and collards. Amid them all move the incon- 
gruous daintiness of Molly Revell, a Kentucky gentle- 
woman, and the strength of John Martok, who knew what 
he had to do and when to shoot for it. M. E. E. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN HISTORY by Michael 
Kraus. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 


By H. A. TREXLER 


In a historical seminar thirty years ago the reviewer 
got his first taste and appreciation of real criticism. His 
idols, George Bancroft and John Fiske, were held up to the 
light and stripped of their gilding, which in spots was 
rather thin. But in the works of Jared Sparks, John G. 
Palfrey, and Richard Hildreth there was much to praise. 
At first the volume under review accidentally opened to 
the chapter describing the “patriotic” school of historians, 
and the impression was like that of finding a sentimental 
note in a schoolbook of one’s youth. 

This attractive book fills the need of one interested in 
American history, whether a trained historian or a reader 
of James Truslow Adams and Claude Bowers. Here, in- 
terestingly written, are the biographical sketch, the manner 
of presentation, and the field covered by all of our historians 
from Captain John Smith to Douglas Southall Freeman. 
Dr. Kraus carries the reader through the decades from the 
founding of Jamestown and Plymouth to the New Deal. 
The New England divines, who saw Providence working 
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in witchcraft and Indian scalping; Washington’s panegy- 
rists, John Marshall and “Parson” Weems; George Ban- 
croft, who endeavored to introduce German scientific meth- 
ods; the literary historians, Irving and Parkman (Motley 
and Prescott are not included, as they chose foreign fields 
for their research) ; the first real historian of the land, Hen- 
ry Adams, followed by McMaster and Rhodes, are all 
treated at length. 


Perhaps the best chapter in the volume is the long one 
on the sectional historians: the Adamses on New England, 
Bruce, Dunning, Phillips, and Dodd on the South, and 
Thwaites, Turner, and Alvord on the frontier. 

As in all branches of learning, the histories of America 
have been written by men of humble origin who have at- 
tained to scientific research—-from the personal adventures 
and observations of Captain John Smith and William Brad- 
ford to the critiques of J. Franklin Jameson. This develop- 
ment is brought out in a well-connected narrative delightful 
to read. In addition the book has a real value in its useful- 
ness as a ready reference. 
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